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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
— Pr} 


®,¢ Onur subscribers will be pleased to observe that in lieu of publishing e 
SuPPLemenr to the volume now in progress, we have determined to eularge the 
Current numbers, and raise the price. By this arrangement our readers wili ob- 
tain an additional sheet for sizpence less than the usual quantity of letter-press 
in the SUPPLEMENT would amount to. 


Expositor does justice to our fvelings, whatever reproach may attach to 
our conduct, It is true that the ‘* Birmingham Theatricals ” as touched upon by 
our Correspondent were not alluded to, but on the page of notices in No. 68, 
Wwe gave an answer to his communication. The articles he has specified will 
be wound up before the present volume closes, owing to an arrangement of 
which we sincerely rejoice that Expositor will approve. It would give us great 

leasure to hear oftener from this intelligent and candid remarker, and upon sub- 
re of less limited interest. | 


The ‘* Parallel Passages ’’ sent by Mr. GranT are unavoidably postponed, but 
will —_ without fail in our next. We regret the necessity of this delay, 
though the value of our Correspondent’s favour, being permanent, will continue 
unimpaired. 7 

JAMES shall see his wishes complied with in our ensuing publication. 


We are indebted to Mr. B* * * * for his polite transmission of the poems 
accompanying his note, and shall pay them immediate attention. 


The letter of Mastigophorus was mislaid by an accident which preveuted its 
appearance in the present number. We shall use it, however, for our next, un- 
less the writer is anxious to reclaim it. 

J. B. B.'s. ** Lines” to a certain popular actress are not forgotten. 


The article on ‘‘ Newspaper Venality, ’’ though suspended, is not relinquished. 
We have no appetite for recrimination or invective, but, to use the words of 
our friend Expositor, ‘* while there are people ready to believe uncontradicted 
calumny, however dull the writer, or despicable the publication, no work is 
beneath our notice, though below our resentment.” 


We are sorry that circumscribed space has again hindered us from noticing a 
variety of works which appeal to immediate attention, but we hope to render 
our next ‘‘ General Review ’’ a complete summary of the Dramatic Books which 
have recently been published. It is our intention, and we hope for ample means 
of realizing it, to commence a * Review oF Manuscripts, ”’ chiefly inclu- 
ding the dramatic pieces rejected by our metropolitan managers, in which we 
Bhall resist their ignorant, arbitrary, and capricious ordinations, with that spirit 
of inflexible impartiality they can neither subdue nor impeach. If public sym- 
pathy can be aroused by faithful exposure or patient investigation, we will yet 
do something to rescue the stage from that horrible yoke which a sordid mono- 
poly has imposed. 

We have rather a long article by us upon the Covent-garden pantomime, 
which want of space has compelled us to omit. ‘As it embraces some points 
which are worth publication, we shall probably find room for it in our next. 


It is with sincere regret that we postpone the reply of our esteemed corres- 
pondent Biapup to the empty prater in the ‘* Bath Journal, ’’ whose strictures 
evince an equal destitution of common sense, and common civility. We shall 
do an honour to the jargon and vulgarity of this scribbler which he barely werits, 
by allowing him to obtain the notice he ha#so anxiously provoked. 

tit From the extreme difficulty which exists of supplying this publication 
with portraits of distinguished performers, we have come to a resolution of giv- 
ing them occasionally, in such a style of excellence as no periodical work, atany 
period, has ever equalled. We therefore beg our readers to observe thas the 
plates will henceforth, though fewer, become of treble value, and that the lite- 
¥ary portion of the ‘‘ Inquisitor’’ will not only be greatly diversified, but largely 
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Memoir of Mir. Smith. 





J have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man.—SHAKSPEARE. 


MR. RICHARD JOHN SMITH was born at York, in the year 
1786, where his mother, whose name was Scrace, enjoyed con- 
siderable reputation as an actress, and had previously been the 
heroine of the Dublin Theatre. Mr. Smirn, sen. belonged to the 
same boards, soon after his accession to which, he had nearly fallen 
a victim to the following accident. Playing Polydore, in the 


‘* Orphan,” to Mr. Reppisu’s Castalio, that gentleman, “ in the 
very torrent, tempest, and, as we may say, whirlwind of his 
passion,” on the first mention of “ coward!” did not wait for 
Polydore to repeat it,“ base-born villain ! coward !”’—but made 
so desperate a thrust at him, that three inches of his sword pene- 
trated and broke off in Mr. Smirn’s body. Happily the fragment 
was extracted without any serious consequences, and Mr. Smita 
removed with his lady to York, where they were long held, for 
their private and professional value, in the highest estimation. 

The subject of this article was intended for the profession of the 
law, and placed accordingly in the office of an eminent solicitor 
in the city of Bath; but the painting-room of the Theatre, to 
which from his father’s employment he obtained habitual access, 
possessed superior attractions, and occasioned a total neglect of 
his appointed pursuit. This dereliction from what the family of 
Mr. Samira considered as a serious and established duty, produced 
a warm altercation, in consequence of which, to avoid the ob- 
noxious duties they had imposed, he entered on board a merchant- 


man, and sailed from Bristol for the coast of Guinea, in 1803. 
Vou. XVI. z No. 94. 
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At Sierra-Leone his talent for drawing attracted the notice of the 
governor, who proposed to employ him; but the captain of the 
vessel to which he was attached, refused to dispense with his 
services. Irritated at this ungenerous refusal, young SmiTH at- 
tempted to quit the ship in the night, but was pursued, over- 
taken, and committed to temporary confinement. While upon the 
African coast, he had the boldness, from motives of humanity, to 
facilitate the escape of three slaves,—a father and sons—who 
were dungeoned in the hold of the vessel, and subjected to incre- 
dible misery. For this noble action he was suspected and punished, 
but unless we are betrayed by the feelings of our own heart, Mr. 
Ssiru obtained an ample compensation, in his conscious discharge 
of a perilous duty, for the deepest disgrace that a brutal master 
could inflict. On returning to England, his early passion for the 
drama revived, but as it still encountered the opposition of his 
friends, he left Bath, in June, 1804, rambled through Wales and 
part of Ireland, returned to Liverpool, and at last engaged with 
Mr. Macreapy, at Sheffield, as prompter, and ‘‘ actor of all 
work,” for the enormous remuneration of 12s. a week. Travelling 
between this place and Rochdale, he was nearly lost in the snow, 
anincident which is thus forcibly related to his father: 


My Dear Sir :—Thank God I have at last reached Rochdale in safety. I 
Jeft Sheffield on Saturday morning, about nine o’clock, aloneon foot. I found 
the road in many places cut through the snow, eight or nine feet deep, and 
made my way with difficulty through a cross country road to Thong, a village 
about 22 miles from Sheffield. Early the next morning J arose to pursue my 
journey, which lay over Blackstone Edge, hoping to reach Marsden before 
breakfast. After proceeding three or four miles, through a heavy fall of snow, 
which at times prevented my seeing three yards before me, I lost the track of 
the road, and after some time spent in fruitless endeavours to regain the path, 
I found it alike impossible to return as to proceed. Alarmed at my situation, 
weary, and benumbed with cold, [ sat down in the snow, which continued to 
fall in heavy flakes, to wait the chance of some casual assistance. I took out 
my pocket book and pencil, and endeavoured to address a few lines to you 
and the family, but found it impossible. My situation of mind you may con- 
ceive, but I cannot describe at length. I felt a drowsy sensation creeping upon 
me, which all my endeavours were unable to shake off, and I resigned myself to 
my fate ; when I thought I heard the barking of a dog. This aroused me, and 
I endeavoured to whistle and call him. The sagacious animal shortly after found 
me where I lay, licked my face and hands, and by his barking and howling, 
attracted the attention of his master, who was on hcrseback. He came to my 
assistance, not without difficulty, placed me behind him, and carried- me to 


Marsden, from whence | arrived at Rochdale on Sunday evening. 
February, 1908. = 
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Tempted by the prospect of a more advantageous situation, Mr. 
Sita removed to Edinburgh and Glasgow, where he continued 
two years, and went back to Bath in the year 1807. Here he ob- 
tained such particular notice in serious pantomime, that Mr. 
Euston offered him an engagement at the Surrey Theatre, where 
he made his first appearance in May, 1810. The subsequent ca- 
reer of Mr. Smitu is well-known, and we hardly feel authorised to 
compliment him upon the value of those endeavours which the 
public, in a variety of places, have conspired to appreciate. One 
remarkable feature of his merit and success, has been a strict pro 
priety of costume,—so strict, indeed, as to have excited the notice 
of the late venerable President of the Royal Academy, and the 
praise of Mr. Kean, and Mr. Maruews, among many other can- 
did, and judicious observers, An untoward carelessness of dispo- 
sition has attended Mr. Samira through the various stages of his 
chequered life, and will most probably continue to limit the pro- 
fessional honours his talents might aspire to obtain. In parts of 
deep villany, where more depends upon gesture than declamation, 
Mr. Smits is clearly an unrivalled actor ; he has also a true taste 
for the exuberance of comic humour, and it may be remarked as 
a striking instance of his ability in the burlesque branch of his 
art, that Bombastes Furioso is among the very best of his per- 
formances, and falls short, by a very few degrees, of Mr. Lis- 
Ton’s great excellence in the same whimsical character. 


—>r}<<— 
‘¢ LARGE LETTERS. ” 


Fair as a text B in a copy-book.—SHAKsPEARE. 


MR. DOWTON, who added to his great professional claims, en- 
joys the still higher distinction of being one of the most indepen- 
dent characters of any age or profession, has just given a lecture to 
“ Rosert Wituiam Exuiston, Esquire,” which the public will 
not easily forget, with whatever freedom the great man alluded to 
may dismiss it from his recollection. ‘The very admirable expo- 
sure of these “Large Letters,” by a Correspondent in our last 
volume,* is still fresh in the memory of our readers, and they 





* No. 87, page 198. 
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will, therefore, regard the spirit and liberality of Mr. Dowrown, as 
a forcible confirmation of the paltry error this publication was the 


. first to point out. 


To R. ©. Elliston, Esq. 


My Dear ELuiston :—I am sorry you have announced me for Doctor Cant- 
well in large letters. You mean it, | am willing to allow, as a kindness, but I 
beseech you to alter it in future advertisements. I expect that any little merit 
} may possess in my profession, shall have its fair chance; but cannot endure 
that my name should be particularised by any marks of distinction in the play- 
bills. The most subordinate performer should be allowed to urge his claim to 
publie favour unprejudiced, as well as the highest. I do, and ever shall regard 
my brothers and sisters of the profession too much, to desire fame or profit 
by injuring their reputation, or wounding their feelings. For your own sake, 
for the honour of the stage, abstain from such practices,—leave them to quacks, 

lottery-puffers, and blacking-makers. 


Yours, dear E:xisTon, sincerely, 
April 8, 1820. H. DOWTON. 


In this preceptive epistle, much as Mr. Evuiston may chuse to 
slight it, is reproof for his error, and example for his practice. 
With whatever coldness he may regard the interests of those su- 
bordinate individuals for whom Mr. Dowron has so powerfully 
pleaded, let him be assured that there is a tribunal in the public 
mind, by which their grievances will beultimately redressed. His 
cajoleries and delusions may still be successfully exerted, but surely 
when an individual like Mr. Dowron,—so esteemed for his talent, 
his spirit, and his probity, charges him with practices that would 
discredit ‘‘ quacks, lottery-puffers, and blacking-makers,’’ the 
patrons of dramatic amusement should suspend that confidence 
which has been so foully abused. We have no other enmity against 
Mr. Exuisron but that which it is ‘‘ our nature’s plague” to har- 
bour against hypocrisy and ‘injustice. These qualities we should 
hate in any man living, and tillthe Drury-lane lessee has mani- 
fested his exemption from their influence, we shall continue to 
proclaim our contempt for his mercenary measures. 


—>r}<<— 
ORATORIOS. 
(Concluded from page 128.) 


THE sweet tones and pure science of Mrs. Sarmon have imparted an 
attraction to the Drury-lane Oratorios, which no lover of melody 
could attempt to resist. This lovely woman possesses the real 
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*¢ armonia che molce il cor,” and we would make a pilgrimage at any 
time, to worship at the bright shrine of her musical beauty. 

Miss Carew performed but on one occasion, in consequence of 
some injurious impediment, which we feel ourselves unable to explain. 
We never heard the rondo of ‘‘ 4h, tornar,” more delightfully treated, 
and we certainly feel authorised to urge the seclusion of this accom- 
plished singerasa great public loss, which means for the future should 
be taken torepair. Miss Povey, too, the possessor of many vocal 
properties which cannot be surpassed, was condemned to the most 
unprofitable labour, while such inefficient personages as MissCusirt 
and Mr Netson were permitted to fatigue their hearers with im- 
punity. This system betrays prejudice, inattention, or neglect, and 
in either case, we hope to see it abandoned. 

On the whole, it behoves us, as impartial censors of public amuse- 
ment, to enforce the claims which Mr. Bisuop and Sir Grorcs 
Smaart, by their taste and alacrity in the management of the ‘‘ Ora- 
torios” have so brilliantly evinced. These delightful entertainments 
are now placed upon an adequate footing, and we hope to see them 
permanently continued under their present auspices. 


— ee eq 
Dramatic @Obituarp. 


DIED, on the 20th of March, EATON STANNARD Barrett, Esq. author of ** My 
Wife! What Wife? ’’—** All the Talents, ’’ a satire; ‘‘ Woman,” and other 
mediocre pieces, 

— >r}<<— 


THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT] 


MR. NASH is the architect of the intended new summer Theatre in the Hay- 
market. It will not be built upon the site of the present property, but immedi- 
ately opposite to Charles-street, where a handsome front will terminate the view 
from St. James’s-square. A license has long been granted for an extension of 
the performances, which, in 1821, will commence on the 15th of April, and 
close in November. 

The new edition of Cottey Cisner’s ‘* Apology” is in a state of forward- 
ness, and comprises some very singular illustrations of the Theatrical biogra- 
phy to which that amusing volume too slightly adverts. Communications are 
still received at the office of the ‘* Inquisitor. ”’ 

A meeting took place in the saloon of Drury-lane Theatre, on Wednesday, 
the 12th inst. at the summons of Mr. Et.isTon, to abide by the sentiments 
which Mr. Catcrart, m. p. and Mr. Rosins, (the auctioneer) might pronounce 
upon the occasional stoppage, in case of illness, of the performers’ salaries. Mr. 
DowTon and Miss Ketty, who have made engagements expressly providing 
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against these deductions, did not attend the meeting, at which Mr. KniGHT, on 
behalf of himself and the company in general, drew a forcible picture of Mr. 
EListon’s illiberal and unprecedented exactions, and finally claimed to be put 
upon a footing with the actors at Covent-garden ‘Theatre, where such a practice 
is neither enforced nor acknowledged. Mr. Rosins made a feeble attempt to 
palliate the rapacity of Mr. ELListon’s conduct, which Mr. Cacrarr, however, 
80 luminously exposed, and so indignantly condemned, that the performers se- 
parated with a clear understanding that his cruelty and nnfairness would be 
abandoned If Mr. EtListon means seriously to recognise the decision to 
which he appealed, the fines already inflicted will of course be returned to those 
from whom they were so improperly taken. There can be no half-measures in 
this case; he must either persevere in his present system of abatement, or make 
a full and immediate restitution. 

Georce CoLMaAN the younger, so renowned for his additional stanzas to 
*¢ God save the King, ” has obtained the lieutenantcy of the yeomanry guards, 
vacated by the absence of Captain Davis, in consequence of a committal for for- 
gery. This valuable appointment, to the price of which the friends of its late 
holder feel themselves intitled from his having procured it by purchase, was con- 
ferred upon the great dramatist through the interest of his royal highness the duke 
of York, who made application on the subject to his majesty. 

WALTER SCoTT was gazetted as a baronet on Tuesday, the 11th inst. a distinc- 
tion which, whatever difference may exist upon the solidity of his claims, he 


will splendidly support by the goodness of his heart, and the urbanity of his mau- 
ners. 


Mr Far -ey is engaged for the ensuing season at the Haymarket Theatre, in 
the room of Mr. SAMUEL RussELL 

The Theatre Royal, English Opera, will open about the 20th of June, with a 
new piece, and some additions to the regular company. 

Mr. Percy FARREN, of the Bath company, is mentioned as Mr. Harris’s act- 
ing-manager for the Dublin Theatre. He is a gentleman of professional dili- 
gence, and urbane manners, extremely popular with the Dublin audience, and 
well qualified to promote the interests of his employer, by strict probity, and 
frank conciliation. 

A new opera is in preparation at Drury-lane Theatre, which has been trans- 
ferred from the English Opera-house, with the concurrence of its liberal pro- 
prietor, from that spirit of generous attention to the interests of those who sur- 
round him, by which the conduct of Mr. ArNo-p is so frequently marked. 

A new afterpiece, called the ‘* Lady and the Devil,” is in preparation at 
Drury-lane Theatre, from the pen of Mr. Dimonp. We hope it will not be un- 
worthy of his poetical character. 

The melo-drame alluded to in our la’t, as the production of Mr. Soanr, is 
intitled ‘* Gray the Collier, ’’ and appears to be founded on an anonymous 
play, named ‘* Grim, the Collier of Croydon,” in Dops.ey’s collection of Au- 
tient Dramas. 

The new tragedy of ‘‘ Montoni ; or, the Phantom, ”’ announced for Covent- 
garden on Wednesday next, is bya, gentleman of literary celebrity, w whose name, 
in the event of either failure or success, will not be declared. 
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Antient Drama. 
No. VI. 
GAMMER GURTON’S NEEDLE. 
(Continued from page 74.) 


THE “ second acte” is opened with a song by Hodge, which for 
strong though coarse traits of Bacchanalian energy deserves to be 
quoted.* The first second and fourth stanzas are in a fine mellow 
spirit, and even at this moment would peculiarly suit the purposes 


of a theatrical composer : 
SONG. 


























I cannot eat but little meat, my stomack is not good; 
But, sure, I think that I can drink, with him that weares a hood. 
Though I go bare, take ye no care, I am nothing a-colde, 

I stuffe my skin so full within, of joly good ale and old. 


I love no rost, but a nut-brown toste, and a crab laid in the fire, 
A little bread shall do me stead,—much bread | not desire. 

No froste nor snow, no wiade, | trow, can hurte me if I wolde, 
1 am so wrapt, and throwly+ lapt oft joly good ale and old. 


And Tib, my wife, that, as her life, loveth well good ale to seck, 

Full ofte drinkes shee, till ye may see the teares run down her checke ; 
Then doth she trowle to me the bowle, even as a mault worm shuld; 
And faith, sweet heart, | took my part of this joly good ale and olde. 


Now let them drink, till they nod and wink, even as good fellows should do, 
They shall not misse to have the blisse good ale doth bring men to: 

And all poor souls that have scowred boules, or have them lustely trolde, 
God save the lives of them and their wives, whether they be yong or old. 


Weare now introduced to the ale-house of ‘‘ Mother Chat,” where 
Hodge, having descanted with great warmth upon the meanness of 
his fare, proceeds to lament the loss of his gammer’s “ neele,” 

A lytle thing with an hole in the ende, as bright as any syller, 

Small, long, sharp at the point, and straight as any piller. 
The great rarity of this article is evinced not only by Hodge’s mi- 
nute description, but by the difficulty which Diccon experiences in 





* We have omitted a burthen to this song, which runs as follows: 


Back and side go bare, go bare; both foot and hand go colde: 
But belly, God send thee good ale ynoughe, whether it be new or old. 


t —rthvowly) j. e. throughly, or thoroughly. 
= —ofji.e. by. 


Vou. XVI. A Ne. 94. 
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comprehending its form and utility.* He takes it at first for her 
“* eele,” and asks ‘‘ who fisht of late?” but when Hodge has in- 
stanced “ Tom Tailer’s man,” who “‘ sits broching thro a clout,” 
the mystery is cleared up, and Diccon begins to cast about for the 
recovery of this valuable implement. Hodge’s anxiety for his suc- 
cess is thus humourously explained : 7 





/ 
Diccon. 


Why, is ther any special cause thou takest here at such sorow ? 


Hodge. 


Kirstian Clack, Tom Simpson’s maid, by the mass comes hether to mor- 
row ; 

Cham not able to say, between us what may hap: 

She smiled on me the last Sunday when ich put off my cap. 


The two last lines give a laughable insight into the solemn foppery 
of this clownish gallant, who having been encouraged by a rural 
coquette, speculates in the height of his exhilaration, and the scope 
of his fancy, upon the most eventful occurrences, and deems the. 
mending of his breeches indispensible to their ultimate realization. 
Many coxcombs of Hodge’s disposition, though belonging to a higher 


Class, feel equally secure in their conquest of the female heart, and 
finally establish their triumph, in imagination at least, by a well-cut 
coat, or an elegant chapeau. Vanity is identical in its various spheres, 
whatever course it may pursue, or by whatever name it may be dis- 
tinguished. Like the Nile that rolls through Nubia to Egypt, its 
banks are often diversified, its appellation is continually changed, 
and its channel is sometimes hidden, but still the stagnant water 
and the mighty stream, in their repletion or their rushings, are the 
same. 





@ Mr. Haztrtt, in his recent ‘* Lectures ’’ upon the “* Single Plays, ” &c. 
of the age of SHAKsPEARE, has slightly adverted to this very point of the scene, 
with as inaccurate a conception of its real spirit, as he usually betrays upon 
similar subjects : 

Hodge's difficulty in making Dicken understand what the needle is which his dame has lost, 
shews his superior acquaintance with the conveniences and modes of abridging labour in more 
civilized life, of which the other had no idea. 7 
This is a fallacious assertion, in whatever light we chuse to regard it. Hodge's 
mere familiarity with his gammer’s “ neele’’ manifests no general acquaintance 
with the ‘* modes of abridging labour,” and though Diccon is puzzled at first 
by the quibble between “‘ eele "’ and ‘* neele.”” his prompt recognition of“ Tom 
Tailer’s *’ employment, proves that he knew how the needle’should be applied. 
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Under a promise of secresy, to which the credulous Hodge is bound 
by certain rites of no very dignified order, Diccon pretends to “« con- 
jure up a spreet” for the restitution of the ‘‘ neele,” and works so 
effectually upon the superstitious fears of his client, that he fairly 
drives him away by the force of his empty incantation. There is 
‘* matter worthy glosing” in every stage of this business ; the cun- 
ning of Diccon, and the terrors of Hodge, are both admirably de- 
picted; but modern refinement has reared such a barrier against 
verbal rudeness, that we cannot venture upon the briefest quotation. 
Diceon, in a licentious appeal to his auditors, undertakes to make 
‘* good sport” for their future amusement, and accordingly sum- 
mons Dame Chat, to bear a part in his projected piece of mischief. 
Having urged her, among other incentives, by the “ three kings of 
Kullaine,” to conceal the nature of his communication, he informs 
her that Gammer Gurton had lost a “ goodly fair red cock,” and 
taxed her, at Tib’s instigation, with the robbery. His irascible 
hearer, forgetful of her subscription to’ Diccon’s terms, is bent at first 
upon open revenge, but submits to be governed by her wily deluder, 
till a convenient opportunity. Hodge, returning for more particular 
intelligence, puts a variety of questions as to the devil’s specific dis« 
closure, which are answered by Diccon in the following words: 
The horson talked to me I know not well of what: 
One while his tonge it ran, and paltered of a “‘ cat ;”* 
Another time he stammered still upon a ‘* rat ;’’ 
Last of all there was nothing but every word—* chat, chat:’’ 
But this I well perceived, before I wolde him rid, 
Between chat, and the rat, and the cat, the nedle is hid. 
Now, whether Gib our cat have eat it in her mawe, 
Or Doctor Rat our curat have found it in the straw, 
Or this Dame Chat your neighbour have stollen it, God he knoweth, 
But by the morrow at this time we shall learn how the matter goeth. 
Mortified at the delay alluded to in the last couplet, Hodge goes in 
search of a thong, wherewith to “‘ tatche and tye” his breeches in 
the best manner, while Diccon departs for Gammer Gurton’s, to in- 
cense her by his roguish devices. He roundly asserts that he had 
seen her “ Sporiar’s neele” in possession of Dame Chat, and having 
cautioned his new dupe against implicating the source of her in- 
formation, concludes the act with a short but triumphant reference 
to his crafty dealings. ; 
Hodge, who had provided himself with an awl and a thong, to 
close the aperture in his breeches, relinquishes them both on learn- 
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ing from Gammer Gurton that she had gathered tidings of the place 
where her needle was deposited. In the fulness of his joy, he cor- 
roborates the Bedlam’s communication, and after an apocryphal 
tale of the devil’s appearance, asserts that he ‘‘ plainly said,” the 
needle was detained by Dame Chat. The facility with which many 
wonderful stories have been framed and reported, may find expla- 
nation in the fears, pride, and credulity of Hodge, whose attributes, 
though distorted by satire, still bear the stamp of that common bo- 
som from which they emerged. 

The meeting between Gammer Gurton and Dame Chat produces 
a torrent of abuse, and is followed by a perilous scuffle. Upon the 
retreat of her opponent, who is by no means worsted in this encounter, 
Gammer Gurton determines to take counsel from Rat, the curate, 
who by one of those humourous strokes which so peculiarly embellish 
this play, is sent to ‘‘ at Hob Filcher’s shop,” where, according to 
report, the ‘ best ale in all the town” is kept, and attracts the full- 


est company. At this popular rendezvous he is found by Cock, and 
thus described. 








Gammer. 
Wher didst thou finde him, boy? Was he not where I told thee? 
Cock. 


Yes, yes, even at Hob Filcher’s house, by him that bought and sold me: 
A cup of ale h’ad in his hand, and a crab lay in the fier : 

Chad much ado to go and come, all was so full of mier. 

And, gammer, one thing I can tell ;—Hob Filcher’s naule was loste, 
And Doctor Rat found it again, hard beside the door poste. 


The fourth act is opened by the arrival of this important person- 
age, who bewails the severity of his clerical situation, in being com- 
pelled either to obey the mandates of his parishioners, or lose the ad- 
vantages that result from compliance. His notions are all canonical, 
for, instead of moments, he measures out his time by ‘‘ pots of ale, ” 
and sells his civility for the value of a “ tythe pig.” He is obse- 
quious though angry, and touches at once upon the very points 
of insignificance against which he had protested : 

Hath your browne cow cast her calfe, or your sandy sowe her pigs ? 


He has all the vulgar science of Trulliber, without his brutal 
sincerity, and bears, indeed, a more perfect resemblance to the real 
ecclesiastical character, because the chief tints in his picture are sup- 
pressed haughtiness, and sordid deceit. Hodge relates to him the 
whole progress of his gammer’s recent scuffle, and he professes a 
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readiness to become the medium of atonement and redress. Eager 
to rejoin his drink and his companions, he is with difficulty prevailed 
upon to await the issue of a visit made by Diccon to Dame Chat, to 
which, however, he assents at reiterated solicitation. Diccon then 
recurs to his antient ‘‘ gossip,” and alarms her by imputing to 
Hodge a design of robbing her hen-roost, in revenge of the rough- 
ness with which shehadhandledhim. He even specifies the cranny 
by which Hodge intends to enter, and the result of this announce- 
ment is a stratagem which we cannot describe so well as in the fol- 


lowing extract : 
Diccon. 


Wel, yet take hede, I say, I must tell you my tale round: 
Have you not about your house, behind your furnace or leade, 
A hole where a crafty knave may creep in for neade? 


Chat. 
Yes, by the masse, a hole broke down even within these two daycs, 


Diecon. 
Hodg, he intends this same night to slip in there awayes, 


Chat. 
O Christ, that I were sure of it! in faith he slruld have his mede. 
Diccon. 


Watch wel, for the knave wil be there as sure as is your crede; 
1 wold spend my selfe a shilling to have him swinged well. 


Chat. 
I am as glad as a woman can be of this thing to here tell ; 
By gog’s bones, when he cometh, now that I know the matter, 
He shall sure at the first skip, to leape in scalding water, 
With a worse turne besides: when he will, let him come. 
Diccon. 
I tell you as my sister; you know what meaneth, mum. 
Now lake I but my doctor, to playe his parte againe, 
And lo, where he cometh towards, peradventure to his paine, 
Doctor Rat. 
What good newes, Diccon? fellow, is mother Chat at home ? 


Diccon. 
She is syr, and she is not ; but it please her to whome: 
Yet did I take her tardy, as subtle as she was. 
Doctor Rat. 
The thing that thou went’st for, hast thou brought it to passe ? 
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Diccon. 
1 have done that I have done, be it worse be it better, 
And dame Chat at her wyt’s ende, I have almost set her. 


Doctor Rat. 
Why, hast thou spied the neele? quickly I pray the tell. 


Diccon, 


i have spied it in faith, sir, I handled myself so well ; 
And yet the crafty queane had almost take my trumpe 3 
But or all came to an eade, I set her in a dumpe. 


Doctor Rat. 
How so, I pray thee, Diccon ? 


Diccon. 
Mary, sir, will ye heare ? 
She was clapt downe on the backside, by Cock’s mother dere, 
And there she sat sowing a halter, or a bande, 
With no other thing, but gammer’s nedle in her hande : 
As soon as any knocke, if the filth be in doubte, 
She needes but once puffe, and her candle is out: 
Now, I sir, knowing of every doore the pin, 
Came nicely, and said no worde, till tirae I was within, 


And there I saw the neele, even with these two eyes. 
Who ever say the contrary 1 will sweare he lyes. 


Doctor Rat. 
O Diccon, that 1 was not there then in thy steade! 
Diccon. 
Well, if ye will be ordred, and do by my reade, 


I will bring you to a place, as the house standes, 
Where ye shall take the drab with the neele in her handes. 


Doctor Rat 


For God’s sake, do so, Diccon, and I will gage my gowne, 
To geve the a full pot of the best ale in the towne. 

Diccon. 
Follow me but a little, and mark what I say, 
Lay downe your gown beside you, go to, come on your way : 
Se ye not what is here? a hole wherein ye may creepe 
Into the house, and sodenly unawares among them leape ; 
There shal ye find the bich-fox, and the neele together. 
Do as I bid you, man, come on your ways hether. 


Doctor Rat. 
Art thou sure, Diccon, the swel-tub standes not here about ? 
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Diccon. 
I was within myselfe, man, even now : there is no doubt 
Go softly, make no noise, give me your foote, sir John, 
Here will I waite upon you, till you come out anon. 


Doctor Rat. 
Help, Diccon! out, alas, | shall be slain among them! 
Diccon. 
If they. give you not the nedle, tel them that ye wil hang them. 
Ware that. How, my wenches, have ye caught the foxe, 
That used to make revel among your hennes and cocks ? 
Save his life yet for his order, though he susteine some paine. 
Gog’s bread, I am afraid they will beate out his braine. 
Doctor Rat. 
Wo worth the haure that [ came heare, 
And wo worth him that wrought this geare ; 
A sort of drabs and queanes have me blest, 
Was ever creature halfe so evil drest ? 
Who ever it wrought, and first did invent it, 
He shall, I warrant him, ere long repent it. 
I will spend all I have without my skin, 
But he shall be brought to the plight I am in; 
Master Bayly, I trow, and he be worth his eares, 
Will snaffle these murderers, and all that them beares: 
I will surely neither byte nore suppe, 
Til I fetch him hether, this matter to take up. 


Doctor Rat, according to, his promise, applies to Master Bayly, 


for legal redress, but obtains nothing more than a reprimand for. 
the perverseness of his conduct, and the folly of his expectation M. 
Bayly agrees, however, to examine Dame Chat, to ‘“ know what 
she intended,” the bounds within which Dr. Rat is willing to limit 
his inquiries. This scrutiny proves, as it will be anticipated, that 


——the brawle did first arise 
Upon no other ground than only Diccon’s lies, 





and the parties embroiled by his freaks are therefore soon led to an 
amicable explanation. The rogue himself is sent for, and condemned, 


as a suitable penance, to make the annexed asseveration : 





Bayly 


Then marke you well; to recompence this thy former action, 
Because thou hast offended all, to make them satisfaction, 
Before their faces here kneel down, and as I shall the teach, 
For thon shalt take an othe on Hodge’s leather breach ; 
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First for master Doctor, upon pain of his cursse, 

Where he will pay for al, thou never drawe thy pursse: 
And when ye meet at one pot, he shall have the first pull ; 
And thou shalt never offer him the cup, but it be full. 

To good wife Chat thou shalt be sworn, even on the same wise, 
If she refuse thy money once, never to offer it twise. 

Thou shalt be bound by the same here, as thou dost take it, 
When thov maist drink of free cost, thou never forsake it. 
For Gammer Gurton’s sake again sworn thou shalt be, 

To helpe bir to hir nedle again, if it do lie in thee; 

And likewise be bound by the vertue of that, 

To be of good abeting to Gib hir great cat, 

Last of all for Hodge, the othe to scanne, 

Thou shalt never take him for a fine gentleman. 


When upon the point of commencing this amende, he gives Hodge 
a preparatory slap on the seat of honour, which causes himto cry out 
as if pierced by ‘“‘ a bodkin or a pin.” The secret is now traced. 
Gammer Gurton’s needle had been incautiously left ‘in Hodge's 
breeches, Diccon’s blow disturbed it, and it is at length reeovered to 
the great joy of its disconsolate owner. Gammer Gurton then in- 
vites her friends to “ go in and drink,” Diccon appeals to the au- 
dience for ‘* a plaudity,” and the comedy concludes. 

This play is generally allotted to Dr. Joun Stix, bishop of Batu 
and Weut1s, from circumstances which have by no means induced 
us to adopt a similar idea. According to Otpys’s tables, the earli- 
est edition of this drama was given in 1551, but as the most dili- 
gent research has failed in discovering a copy anterior to that of 
1575, no particular stress can be laid upon his assertion. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that in 1566, when an entry was made in the bur- 
sar’s books of Christ’s-college, Cambridge, of the expenses attend- 
ing a theatrical performance, that this piece was represented, and 
Joun St1.x, the imputed Mr. S. of the quarto in 1575, was then the 
only Artium Magister whose name began with an S, in the 
said seminary ; and as “ it is not probable that any other person than 
one belonging to the house where the play was acted would be em- 
ployed in writing it,*” we are exhorted to entertain but little suspi- 
cion of the testimony upon which it has been ascribed. Strix suc- 
ceeded Bishop Gopwix, in the see of Bath and Wells, two years 
after that prelate’s decease, in the year 1592, and held his appointment 
till he expired on the 26th of February, 1607, being a lapse of onc 





* Vide “ Biographia Dramatica;"’ vol. 1, part 2. 
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and forty years from the time at which this piece is presumed to 
have been written.* Now, as ‘‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle, ” when 
printed in 1575, was said to have been “ played on the stage not 
long ago, in Christes Colledge, Cambridge,” the exhibition so far 
back as 1566, nine years before, at the same place, will hardly jus- 
tify that assertion, and probably was not the occurrence it alluded 
to. Dr. Sritu passed through a variety of high offices, before 
the date of his episcopal preferment, having been successively cre- 
ated rector of Hadleigh, archdeacon of Sudbury, and master of St, 
John’s and Trinity colleges. Here are four important situations to 
be held and relinquished, from 1575 till 1592, in seventeen years,— 
i. e. between the first publication of Dr. St1iu’s imputed play, and 
the date of his transfer to the see of Bath and Wells,—a celerity of 
rank, affluence, and power, which is seldom seen in the annals of 
ecclesiastic greatness. If, however, it should be argued on the 
other hand, that the play recorded in 1566 was indubitably ‘‘ Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle,” and that the incongruity pointed out in the 
title-page of 1575, may be explained by supposing thatit was intended 
for the press at a much earlier period, we then advert to the state- 
ment of Oxpys, and ask upon what evidence his fact of an edition 
in 1551 has been disproved ? 

































































Chat. 
What, man, will you say [ broke your heade? 
Ral. 
How canst thou prove the contrary ? 


Chat. 
Nay, how provest thou that I hid the dedde ?* 
The onus of proof in this case, where recorded testimony is set aside, 
must devolve upon those by whom the memorandum of Mr. Oxpys 
is disputed. There is one circumstance which may beget a pardon- 
able conjecture that ‘‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle” was written about 


































* <<‘ In the bursar’s books of Christ’s-college, 9 Et1z. (i.e. 1566) isthe follow- 
ing entry : ‘ Item for the carpenters setting upp the scaffold at the Plaie xxd.’ 
As at that time there was no other master of arts of Christ’s-college whose name 
began with the letter S; and as it is not probable that any other person than one 
belonging to the house where the play was acted, wouldbe employed in writing it, 
there is little reason to hesitate about ascribing this piece to our author.”— 
€é Ibid; ibid. 2 
+ ‘© Gammer Gurton's Needle; act 5. 
Vou. XVI 2B No. 4. 
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the commencement of Exizasetu’s reign, and not before it. 
In act II. scene II. Diccon, upon the eve of his pretended exor- 
cism, swears Hodge by “‘ our dere lady of Bullaine, ” by whom Mr. 
Hawerns, in his reprint, suspects that lady Ann BuLien was in- 
tended. We cannot suppose that under the authority ofeither Epwarp 
or Mary, the most distant allusion to this personage would have 
been permitted, and yet as the test adminstered to Hodge is a gro- 
tesque one, it does not seem probable that ExizaseTa would have © 
suffered so playful a reference to her unfortunate mother. It 
may again be remarked, that on the books of the Stationers’ 
company there is the name of a play called “‘Dyccon of Bedlam,” 
entered in the year one thousand five hundred and sitty-three for 
Tomas Co.weELt, the very publisher, twelve years afterwards, of 
what we have no doubt was the same play, under a fresh name, and 
perhaps in an amended form. The late sapient editor of the ‘‘ Bio- 
graphia Dramatica ” terms this an inconclusive circumstance, and 
instances the production of an interlude called ‘‘ Thersytes, ”* in 
1598, ‘* which no one has hitherto conceived fo be the same with 
¢ Troilus and Cressida’ because the character of Thersites has like- 
wise been introduced in the latter.” ‘This is acute and candid rea- 
soning with a vengeance! And so, because we do not chuse to be- 
lieve that a piece tallying in its title with the name of a minor part 
in one of SHaxsreare’s plays, is that play itself, we are debarred 
from inferring the reverse of this opinion under opposite auspices ! 
Diccon of Bedlam is the hero of ‘‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle, ” the 
character that animates every scene, and to whom its most im- 
portant passages are entrusted. There is no correspondence in the 
parallel, for Thersites, though a mordacious observer of the characters 
he is commected with, acquires no importance from the length or ne- 
cessity of his duties. Had an interludet called ‘‘ Trip ” been adver- 
tised and suppressed just before the appearance of Sneripan’s 
‘* School for Scandal,” no one would have dreamed of identifying 
the two pieces ; but had the same interlude been termed ‘‘ Sir Peter 











* Asa specimen of Mr. Jones's ingenuousness in reticulating his argument, 
it may be remarked that the appearance of this interlude rests upon the authority 
of Cuetwoop’s ‘ British Theatre,’ a publication notoriously replete with the 
vilest species of falshood and fabrication. It is designated ‘‘ Thersytes, his hu- 
mours and conceits,”’ and has never been seen by any creditable dramatic collector, 

+ We may observe that ‘‘ Dyccon the Bedlam ”’ is noe entered asan interlude 
and, further, that though Tom o’ Bedlams were familiar appellations, that Dic- 
cons were not commonly recognized as members of the fraternity. 
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Teazle,” I believe most persons would have felt their coinci- 
dence, and have pleaded for their affinity. 

The principal feature of ‘‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle, ” is the strong 
sense of appropriate humour by which its scenes are supported, 
Without ah atom of fable, and only one brief incident, towards the 
termination of the fourth act, it will be difficult to find a comedy, 
depending upon the same resources, that has been calculated, during 
the lapse of two hundred and fifty years, to yield the reader so much 
honest amusement. As a dramatic piece, however, it is not amena- 
ble to criticism, and can only be regarded as a wild prelude upon 
the strings that were soon to be struck by more accomplished 
hands. It was a goodly flower for the break of day, and is not to be 
despised because meridian blossoms have excelled its lustre, and sur 
passed its sweetness. B. 


. — oe 
LIVING DRAMATISTS.—No. I. 
GEORGE SOANE, 4. B. 


TT 


A tragic penman for a dreary plot.—‘“‘ Return from Parnassus.” 






TO try the disposition of his son, which was fraught with par- 
ticular generosity, ope of the earlier French monarchs set a crown 
and sceptre before him on one cushion, and a sword and helmet 
very near it on another. The boy, unconscious of the ordeal tg 
which his feelings were subjected, grasped the warlike implements 
with great eagerness, and thus manifested the tendencies of that 
genius which unshackled Nature had implanted. 

The mind of Mr. Soang has been similarly developed, and in the 
first emanations of his theatrical orb, we can trace the very sources 
from which it was illumined. Unbjassed by the dictates of a mar 
nagerial employer, the paths of dramatic literature lay open before 
him, and he struck without hesitation into the cheerless track of 
enormity and despair, His first piece, the ‘‘ Peasant of Lucern,” 
was but a colloquial epitome of sin and suffering ; a blasted heath 
without a single flower to enliven its wildness or redeem its ste- 
rility. His next effort bore the pompous appellation of a tragedy, 
and was submitted to the Committee of Drury-lane Theatre, under 
the patronage of an estimable peer, for the boards of_ that estabs 
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lishment. The hopes of Mr. Soanz, however, were doomed to be 
defeated ; but “to shame the fools” who had so tastelessly re- 
jected. his ‘‘ Bohemian,” it was speedily published, and though 
replete with instances of great verbal beauty, proved to bea mass 
of blood and horror, bordering in some parts upon burlesque, and 
thoroughly unfitted for the important purpose of public amuse- 
ment. ‘Depressed but not discouraged, Mr. Soane directed his 
attention to a tale of pPreat pathos and popularity ; the drama so 
founded was anonymously produced, and the ‘‘ Innkeeper’s Daugh- 
ter” continues to evidence his remarkable ingenuity and unqual- 
lified success. 

A new era was now given to the life of Mr. Soane. Owing to 
that jealous tenacity for which play-house people are distinguished, 
he had been previously banished from their support and commu- 
nion, on account of the imputed severity of certain theatrical 
strictures. Itis not our province to analyze the alleged bitterness 
of those opinions, or expatiate upon the sordid feeling we have al- 
ready condemned. The bare fact is all that belongs to us, and 
we shall therefore merely repeat our mention that Mr. Soane had 
been hitherto interdicted from the circle with which it became his 
profit and his pleasure to be closely united. His “ Innkeeper’s 
Daughter” gave a hundred steel links to the chain of sociality ; 
he had opened a wide avenue to the prisoned talents of Miss 
KELLy, and not contented with laying the bond of interest upon 
her heart, he carried the cup of flattery to her lips, and glorified 
it with a pearl, 

Richer than that which four successive kings 

Of Denmark’s crown have worn. 
In a preface of much elegance to this melo-dramatic trifle, he 
carried a handsome tribute to the altar of female vanity, and the 
woman whose talents had been vilified and traduced with unpar- 
donable rancour, became at once the patron and the prop of his 
subsequent greatness. She received his “ offer’d love, like love,” 
ahd ‘‘has not wrong’d it.” 

The piece just alluded to, was soon followed by the “ Falls of 
Clyde,” an effort in which Mr Soane maintained, without advan- 
cing, his claims to experimental dexterity. From that period the 
broken pinion of his genius has ‘‘flapped bloodily in dust,” and 
he has toiled in vain to recover the cerulean heights of his early 
career. Failures pressing upon failures, 
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To o’ertop old Pelion, or the skyish head 

Of blue Olympus, 
have betokened his inadvertence or betrayed his imbecility, and 
where they could not justify our censure, have excited our regret. 
The ‘‘ White Dwarf of Naples,” the ‘‘Gregarach,” and the 
“Hebrew”, are strong and strange examples of wanton perver- 
sion, of boundless audacity, and of limited power. No violets have 
sprung from the “ fair and unpolluted flesh” with which his ceme- 
try soil has been fattened ;* the tenderness and the heroism, the 
ferocity and the humour of his original themes, were committed 
to their dark beds with ‘‘ maimed rites ;” and Mr. Soaxe, in 
giving them ‘shards, flints, and pebbles” for charitable prayers, 
left us to mourn over the imperfect ‘ strewments’’ of his ‘‘ bring+ 
ing home with bell and burial.” 

Such are the tale and tissue of Mr. Soane’s inferiorities, viewed 
and reported, we most solemnly aver, without the slightest admix- 
ture of unworthy feeling. Should he turn to the “ black and 
grained spots” we have pointed out, in lieu of ‘‘honeying over 
the nasty sty,” let him devote the purest energy he possesses, to 
correction and amendment. We believe him to be master of a 
true Pactolian stream, but as it is only labour that.can separate 
his golden thoughts from the sands that absorb them, let him 
treasure up our counsel, and while his heart is being wrung with | 
the bitterness of truth, it will strengthen his judgment, and ex- 
pand his fancy. 
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THE 
TRAGICAL STORY 
OF 


LUDOVISIO CARANTANI, A MILANESE, 


AND HIS TWO DAUGHTERS. 


LUDOVISIO CARANTANI, a native of Varesa, a city of the 
Milanese, had only two daughters by a wife who had brought him 
a considerable fortune ; but that parental affection which ought 
to have been divided between them, was confined to the eldest, 





* Lay her i’ the earth ; 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violcts spring !—=“* Hamlet ;"’ act v, se. 1. 
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whose name was Victoria, though she was not near so amiable as 
Olympia, her younger sister. This capricious preference was evi- 
dent even in their infancy. Victoria enjoyed all the caresses of her 
father, nor could her sister obtain the smallest token of his tender- 
ness or affection. Her mother’s love, indeed, made her some 
amends for this indifference; but death having deprived her of 
this consolation, she was exposed to numberless contradictions, and 
suffered continual ill-treatment. Victoria’s beauty, and the fortune 
which she might expect from the wealth and partiality of her fa- 
ther, soon «‘rew about her a great number of suitors; and Caran- 
tani, that he might marry his favourite with the greater advan- 
tages, was determined to sacrifice to her interest the happiness of 
Olympia, whom he, accordingly, put into a convent, and caused 
a report to be spread that she had resolved upon a religious life. 
This report gaining credit, increased the number of Victoria's 
lovers, among whom were gentlemen of the best families in the 
country. 

The father already congratulated himself upon the success of 
his scheme. As he had always treated the amiable Olympia with 
severity, he was persuaded that she would be soothed by the tran- 
quillity of a convent, and think herself happy to have escaped the 
rudeness and neglect which she suffered at home. Nor was he al- 
together mistaken: for at the solicitation of several of her rela- 
tions, who were devotees, and had been gained over by her father, 
she consented to take the habit of a novice, or probationer, in the 
monastery of San Martino. But there is a time of life when na- 
ture speaks a language very different from that of monastic devo- 
tion. Olympia, though young, lively, and of a complexion natu- 
rally amorous, was on the point of becoming the victim of her 
father’s ambition, and her own inexperience ; on the very day, ° 
however, of the ceremony, she saw amongst the company assem- 
bled, as usual on those occasions, an amiable cavalier, who had 
made a deep impression on her heart. Immediately the thoughts 
of a ¢onvent became intolerable ; and she reflected with horror 
upon the sacrifice which she was just about to make, of all those 
advantages which the world gave a promise of affording her. 

The nuns, and her devout relations, who soon perceived the 
change, endeavoured, in vain, to bring her back to her first reso- 
lution. All the answer they received from her was, that her cir- 
cumstances being cqual to those of her sister, she did not feel in- 
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clined to sacrifice herself to her ambition, or to the partiality of 
her father; that her design was to marry, and that she intreated 
them to promote her union with a young cavalier of very good 
family, by whom she knew she was beloved. 

It is easy to imagine the astonishment of Carantani, when he be- 
came acquainted with a resolution which quite frustrated the scheme 
he had formed for raising the fortune of his dear Victoria. He 
earnestly intreated the nuns and his kinswomen to redouble their 
endeavours te make Olympia alter her determination. But those 
endeavours only inflamed her passion, and increased her disgust for 
a monastic life; nor did she conceal her sentiments even from her 
father, who came frequently to see her, in order to discover the 
effect of the remonstrances of his friends; to these he added his 
own ; but perceiving that this expedient did not succeed, he had 
recourse to menaces, and assured her that if she did not resolve 
upon a religious life, he would take her home again, where she 
might expect to be made the most wretched of women. 

Olympia, who knew her father’s unkindness by a long and cruel 
experience, did not doubt but he would keep his word. Yet she 
endeavoured to mollify him by the most tender and pathetic ex- 
postulations ; but neither arguments, intreaties, nor tears, made the 
least impression on his heart. 

As Victoria’s match was, by this change in Olympia’s resolution, 
in danger of being broken off, her lover growing cold and indif- 
ferent, in proportion as her fortune became precarious, Carantani 
was so much enraged, that the next time he visited Olympia, he 
told her, in a transport of fury, that if she did not take the veil as 
soon as her noviciate expired, he would put her to death with his 
own hand.—“ If I die,” said his amiable daughter, calmly, << it 
shall not be by your hand. I have often represented to you my 
aversion to a monastic life, yet you command me to sacrifice my- 
selt to the fortune of my sister, and to that excessive fondness 
which you have always shewn for her ; and if it be impossible for 
me to prevail on you to retract this command, you shall be obeyed, 
since my obedience will spare you the crime which you threaten to 
commit against me; but you and my sister will have perpetual 
cause to regret the cruel sacrifice which you oblige me to make.” 
Then adding, that he might, whenever he thought proper, order 


the necessary preparations for her ceremony, she curtsied and 
withdrew. 
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Carantani, who, probably, did not know to what lengths despair 
might carry a young maid, when love has once seized on her heart, 
pleased himself with the thoughts of having worked a change in her 
resolution. He went, therefore, with an air of triumph, to 
carry the news to Victoria and her lover, who exulted exceedingly 
at it, and deemed themselves arrived at the summit of felicity. 

As the time appointed for Olympia to take the veil was now near, 
Signor Carantani made all the usual preparations, and, as if he 
thought the unhappy victim knew not to whom she was to be 
sacrificed, he took measures for solemnizing the marriage of his 
eldest daughter at the same time. 

On the day preceding that which was fixed for this double ce- 
remony, Olympia thought it her duty to make a last effort to soften 
her father, and, if possible, divert him from so barbarous a sacri- 
fice. For this purpose she again reasoned, expostulated, and in- 
treated ; but Carantani, equally deaf to the voice of reason, na- 
ture, and religion, adhered inflexibly to his purpose, and confirmed 
his threatenings by the most horrible oaths. “Ah! my dear 
father,” said the amiable Olympia, with a look of unutterable ten- 
derness and grief, ‘‘ consider well what you are about ; consider 
that to me your answer is either life or death ; and be assured, 
that if you sacrifice me to my sister’s fortune, you will repent when 
it is too late: the phantoms that now mislead you will vanish at 
once ; you will perceive, with horror, the effects of your delusion, 
and feel the pangs of remorse when they are aggravated by despair; 
but farther conversation will only ratify my fate, by increasing your 
resentment ; permit me, therefore, to withdraw, and do not give 
your final answer till to-morrow. But remember, that if I perish, 
you will be wretched ; and that in refusing mercy to your daughter, 
you give sentence against yourself.” With these words she quitted 
the parlour.* 





® Thus far, as our reader will easily perceive, the present novel has lent 
considerable aid to the tragedy of ‘‘ Revenge ; or, the Novice: of San Mar- 
tino,” a production by Major Parisy, which was copiously reviewed in the 
fifth number of our last volume. We have taken this tale of ‘‘ Ludovisio 
Carantani and his Two Daughters,’’ from the ‘‘ Lady’s Magazine,”’ for 1779» 
and now reprint it, to evince the relation it bears to the tragedy just described. 
The variations of Major Parisy are those of a poetical mind, and where the 
priority of his fable may militate against original genius, it will strengthen 
the more valuable claims of tasteful perception and practical judgment. 
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Carantani, whose eyes the last sentence might have opened, dis- 
regarded it as one of those wild menaces which are usually the 
last resource of a passion increased by restraint, and exasperated 
by despair. The preparations for Victoria’s marriage engrossed his 
attention, and he thought of nothing but how to render it splen- 
did and magnificent. The relations who were invited to this 
double ceremony were already assembled in the church of the 
convent, and Olympia was dressed in her richest apparel, and most 
splendid ornaments, which at these times are put on only to be 
renourced for ever with the greater solemnity. The dreadful mo- 
ment arrived in which this blooming victim was to be conducted to 
the altar; then, knowing that she had nothing farther to hope, yet 
concealing her despair, she asked leave of the nuns who were about 
her, to go up into her cell, under pretence of recollecting herself 
for a few minutes, and meditating in private upon the important 
affair which she was about to transact.. This was readily granted, 
and Olympia went up, not into her cell, but into a room which 
was over it, and after having deplored her misfortunes, and prayed 
to God for pardon, she fastened to one of the beams a cord which 
she had taken from one of the nuns, who used itas a girdle, put 
it about her neck, threw herself from a little bench on which she 
stood, and in a few minutes expired. 

In the mean time the company, who had been almost an hour 
assembled in the church, waited with impatience for the beginning 
of the ceremony.—The abbess was acquainted with it, who was 
equally surprised at the delay, and asking the nuns tbe reason of 
it, was informed of Olympia’s request: they waited almost an 
hour longer, but still Olympia did not appear. They then went 
to seek her in her cell ; but there she was not to be found: other 
parts of the convent were searched, but without success. At 
length, after much time spent in a fruitless inquiry, the unfor- 
tunate Olympia was found hanging in the fatal cord with which 
she had put an end to her life. 

Seized with horror at the ghastly sight, the nun who discovered 
her ran precipitately down stairs, anil rushing into the choir where 
the sisterhood was assembled, filled them with terror and astonish- 
ment by her outcries and lamentations. The alarm soon spread 
itself from the choir to the church, where the relatives of Olympia, 
with the utmost affliction and surprise, received the news of her 


sudden death, the most shocking circumstances of which the ab- 
Vou. XVI. 2c ; No. 94, 
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bess prudently concealed. At first they would not believe it, but 
demanded a sight of her, and going out of the church in a body, 
the ladies, and Carantani himself, (this privilege being granted to 
fathers) entered the convent, notwithstanding the resistance of the 
abbess and nuns. What a spectacle was this for a father, for a 
sister, for a whole family! One of the most amiable young wo- 
men, the victim of a violent despair, all the horror of which was 
yet visible in her countenance ! 

Great as Carantani’s obduracy had hitherto been, he now burst 
into tears, and became frantic with sorrow. He accused himself too 
late as the murderer of his daughter, and stung with this torment- 
ing thought, which was but too much the suggestion of truth, 
he fled from the convent, and even from the city, with the greatest 
precipitation. He mounted his horse with a design to conceal his 
shame, his grief, and his remorse, in the obscurity of a country- 
‘seat.—But heaven designed him for a public example. He had 
‘scarcely ridden six miles, when his horse taking fright, threw him, 
and his foot hanging in the stirrup, he suffered a death yet more 
dreadful than his unhappy daughter. Dragged by his horse, which 
ran full speed, every limb was broken, and his body was covered 
with wounds and bruises. Divine justice seemed to extend itself 
even to his carcase after he was dead ; for his head and arms were 
entirely separated from it. The horse did not stop till it got home. 
Who can conceive the horror and consternation of his family, when 
they saw the horse furiously galloping, and dragging after him the 
torn and bloody trunk! Victoria, who was an eye-witness of this 
dreadful event, could not sustain the complicated calamity which 
was thus heaped upon her, on the very day in which she expected 
to have been completely blessed. The death of her sister, and of 
her father, attended with uncommon circumstances of horror, and 
the loss of her lover, who refused to prosecute his alliance with 
a family which suicide had dishonoured, made so deep an impression 
on her mind, that she died two days afterwards, and closed, by 
her death, a series of disastrous events, which afford instruction of 
the most memorable kind to parents, with regard to their conduct 
Towande their children. 
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Correspondence. 


ATTEMPT TO SUPPRESS THE MINOR DRAMA. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SiR—As the Theatres, both major and minor, now form such a conspicuous and ‘i 
important portion of the amusements of society, and occupy such a material Ve 
share of its attention, besides contributing so essentially to its improvement and ( 
gratification, I shall make no apology for addressing to the public such commu- i 
nications as may still further elucidate the present question between the Coburg i 
and Drury-lane Theatres, for to that issue has the contest come at last. At the 
period of my last communication on this subject, I was not aware the informati- 
on was actually laid against my Theatre, it having been postponed on points of , 
law from time to time; but such has since turned out to be the fact, as it was 
received by the magistrates with, as [ understand, some hesitation last week. 
This information is laid nominally by the sub-committee of Drury-lane Theatre, 
but ostensibly, I have good reason to believe, by Mr. EvxistTon ; certainly the | 
last gentleman in the whole range of theatrical management who should have 
instituted so ungrateful, so ungracious, and so oppressive a prosecution, as I 
shall proceed to shew hereafter. The patentees of Covent-garden Theatre have, 
for the present, declined taking any part in these disgraceful proceedings. ‘These 
gentlemen, I trust, have seen the inhumanity and injustice of their wishes, the 
impracticability of them, and their ruinous consequences to themselves, should they 
have carried them into execution, and 1 should hope have wisely declined that 
for ever, which could only have been conceived by them in a moment of haste 
and error. But Mr. ELuiston,—O, shame! where is thy blush ?—forgetting that 
when exiled from the Royal Theatres, it was the Minor Theatres that opened 
their fostering arms to receive him ; unmindful that he was the first to lead the 
Minor Theatres into that species of representation of which he is now the first 
to complain ; regardless that but for the liberality he experienced from the public 
at Minor Theatres, he would not now stand in the proud but precarious situation 
of lessee of a Royal Theatre, he is the first to raise his parricidal arm against the 
parent shrines that sheltered and enriched him; and against every principle of 
justice, honour, and gratitude, scek for their destruction that have proved his pre- 4 
servation. He will, perhaps, deny that he is at all concerned in this disgraceful E 
prosecution, but I will remind him of his repeated public assertions, when he \; 
was only manager of Drury-lane in contemplation, that the first step he should (4 
take would be to suppress the Minor Theatres altogether ; and I will beg of him | 
to call to mind in particular a conversation that took place last summer, in the ee 
Coburg Theatre, between himself and Mr. Wittiam Barrymore, its then Stage- 
manager, in which he expressly intimated his intention of putting a stop to the 
Coburg Theatre representing any thing like a rational drama, and request him to 
recollect, on that gentleman reminding him that the Coburg Theatre was only 
representing the same species of pieces he had introduced when lessee of the 
Surrey, his acknowledging the justness of the observation, with the addition that 
though he had done so, ke did not mean to allow any one else the like toleration. 
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I will not pay Mr. Extiston so ill a compliment as to suppose him Bacchus 
pleni at the moment he made these observations, yet I can scarcely couceive he 
could be otherwise when he denounced that as a crime in others which he had so 
repeatedly declared ought to be tolerated in himself. As far as policy goes it is 
unquestionably subtle policy in Mr.-Evtiston to make Mr. Warp,—poor Mr. 
Warp !—the convenient secretary of management, the tolerant suffering cat’s paw, 
to pull out for the great monkey the fruits of persecution from the fire of the law ; 
but assuredly some one’s fingers will be burnt in the operation. That Mr. Exxis- 
TON is the ostensible organ of the present prosecution is evident. It cannot be 
supposed for a moment that the noble and honourable gentlemen who now form the 
sub-committee of Drury-lane have any share in such an unjust and ungracious 
transaction,—a transaction which cannot in any manner benefit themselves. 
They are too generous,—too liberal for such a proceeding. Had they been so 
inclined, would they not have commenced such proceedings when the Theatre 
was under their own management, and not now that it is under the management 
of another person, pursuing, as he says, the most prosperous career? Un- 
doubtedly. Were I openly to call upon them, I have not the least fear but that 
they would deny all participation in a transaction, the onus of which is thus 
nominally laid on their shoulders, and the odium of which they are thus artfully 
made to bear; besides, several of these gentlemen, J believe, are perfectly 
acquainted with the fact, that the very existence of Drury-lane Theatre is owing 
to the father of the man whose property that Theatre is now so ungraciously, s0 
ungratefully attempting to destroy. It is very well-known to many persons, 
that preceding the last destruction of Drury-lane Theatre by fire, the salaries of 
that establishment for many succeeding weeks came solely out of the pocket of 
my father, Mr. Francis Gossop, till an accumulated advance had been made 
to Mr. Sueripan of £13,600, for which large sum the only return he ever re- 
ceived was a dividend of 2s. 6d. in the pound in money, and a further dividend 
of 2s. 6d. in shares, which shares have since decreased in value, nearly 
seventy per cent. So much for gratitude and consistency! It may to many 
persons be matter of great surprise and conjecture what Mr. EL.iston’s 
motives can be for suppressing the Minor Theatres, and throwing out of em- 
ploy so large a body of brother performers, as he must necessarily do by such a 
step. Some persons may be led to infer, that he means, by overstocking the 
market, to cause such a deterioration of dramatic talent, as shall enable him to 
procure the services of men of first-rate genius and ability, for a compensa- 
tion scarcely amounting to the hire of a mechanic ; but though I am perfectly 
well aware of Mr. Ertiston’s penchant for abargain, and of that nicety of calcu- 
lation in remunerating men of genius, which has procured him from many per- 
sons the character of a hard-dealer, to use no harsher term, yet I should hope, 
for the sake of liberality, honour, gratitude, and every better feeling of a man, 
not to say habitual feeling of a gentleman, ‘that such is not Mr, Euziston’s view 
in taking the present step. Of ull the monopolies of mankind, that of the mindis 
the most injurious,—of all species of slavery, that of intellect and talent is the 
most hateful. Let us carry ona fair traffic in all we can render disposable ; 
but in the name of humanity, let us not create a contraband commerce in the 
exertions of genius,—let us not depress and debase, by depreciation, the noble 
faculties of the mind. Asa man of mind and genius yourself, Mr. ELLIsToN, 
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disdain, despise, disclaim such detestable intentions. I cannot, will not think: 
these are your views in your present proceedings against my Theatre, and yet if 
they are not, by what motives can you be actuated, but those of an all-grasping. 
avarice, an over-weening ambition to reign the sole and absolute arbiter of; 
the theatrical monarchy. ‘‘ Ambition,’’ to use aquotation, Mr. EtListon, with: 
which your theatrical memory must be familiar, “ I charge thee, fling away. am- 

bition ; by that sin fell the angels :"°—by that too may you fall. The same dis- 
cerning public that have raised you to your present prosperity, can, if insulted. 
and trifled with,’in like degree degrade you. Refiect then, I conjure you, on the: 
steps you are now taking; beware, be wise, and retractin time. You have 

written a book, Mr. Exxiston, at least I find your name prefixed to one, which you 

seem most unaccountably to have forgotten, as your present sentiments are so 

diametrically opposite to those which are expressed with such force in every 

page of it. When I first perused it, 1 was tempted to believe your name had 

been prefixed by mistake, as I conceived it impossible any man, possessing the 

least consistency and principle, could blow hot and cold so strongly in the same 

breath ; buta glance at the first half-page, wherein there occurs no lesss than six- 

teen great Is, re-assured me,—for no one who has had the pleasure of hearing you 

speak, or has read any of yonr epistolary productions, can be unaware of your 

intimate acquaintance with that great personal pronoun, or the pleasant and im- 

posing fluency of egotism with which you invariably use it. But to put the question 

of your authorship of the book in question to rest at once, and to re-imbue your 
mind with those sentiments which, if they really proceeded from you, do honour 
both. to your heart and head, I shall refresh your recollection with such passages 

from the work as must lead you either to recant your present sentiments, and 

openly espouse my cause, or tacitly acknowledge your are not the author of 
the work in question, but have practised a deceit on the public by affixing your 
name to another man’s writing, or else be content to be regarded asthe greatest 

renegade in principle and opinion of which the literary world ever had an exam- 

ple. In making these extracts, I shall not only be serving you, by bringing your 
cousistency to a test, and reminding you of sentiments of liberality and honour 
you appear to have forgotten, but I shall be materially aiding myself, for by a 

strange species of prescient benevolence, your book appears to have been writ- 

ten expressly to defeat the attack [ am now engaged in repelling. 

The public are, perhaps, unacquainted with the precise motives which in- 
duced me to build and open the Coburg Theatre. Independently of a predilec- 
tion for theatrical pursuits, and a profound respect for the lamented princess 
by whom it was patronized, and whose name it was to bear, I felt in the words 
of the second and third pages of the preface to the book in question, which 
purports to be a ‘* Copy of a Memorial presented to the Lord Chamberlain 
by the Committee of Management of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, 
and by the Proprietors of the Theatre-Royal, Covent-garden, against the 
Olympic and Sans Pareil Theatres, with Copies of Two Letters, in reply tothe con- 
tents of such Memorial, addressed to the Lord Chamberlain, by Rosertr 
Wm. Euston, Esq. Comedian,” —‘‘ I felt,’ I say, ‘‘ no degradation in be- 
coming the Proprietor of such a Theatre, nor do I feel the slightest in 
being its Proprietor now. Were examples wanted of such purchases, how 
many might be quoted. Part of the earnings produced hy th- incomparable 
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talents of Mrs. Sippons was laid out in a share of Sadler’s Wells; Mr. 
Kino, the distinguished eomedian, and for some time the manager of 
Drury-lane Theatre, was also a proprietor of Sadier’s Wells. Another 
eminent actor, Mr. WroucutTon, and who was also for some time the ma- 
nager of Drury-lane Theatre, was a Proprietor of Sadler’s Wells. To serve 
certain ends, I knew there had been, and would still be, a diligent attempt to 
decry ‘ Minor .Theatres’* ; but that sort of disparagement had no influence on 
me. On the contrary, I thought, and experience has strengthened my opi- 
sion, that in the situation in which the Theatres Royal, Drury-lane and Co- 
vent-garden, had been placed by their conductors, Minor Theatres were of 
tmportance to the public: that performances of the description to which the li- 
censes of Minor Theatres extend, might, if well executed, afford a rational 
and highly entertaining order of amusement, and at prices more consistent 
with fairness, as well as with general convenience, than those which the con- 
ductors of the Theatres Royal I speak of had chosen to establish; I thought 
that in such Theatres, possibly the public might occasionally see, although a little 
out of their places, some of their old favourites, whom cabal, or a vexatious spi- 
rit, had driven from their proper posts in the Theatres Royal, and to whom [ 
might, without the least disrespect, offer such resource. My plan simply was, 
to give the best entertainments I could, within the proper powers of my license,t 
at the most reasonable prices I could, and by degrees to brighten up my Theatre 
and its appointments, so as to make it worthy of every description ofvisitors who 
should enter it. 1 am far from having done yet, all I have intended to do; and 
which the nature of my cuthority would entitle me to do. But thus far, even, it 
may be apparent that I have done something.” 

With this first extract from Mr. ELiiston’s work, | must now leave him. In 
his own words, ‘‘ I am far from having done yet all I intend to do, and which 
the nature of his book allows me to do, but thus far, even, it may be apparentl 
that 1 have done something.” 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient, obliged Servant, 
J. GLOSSOP, 
Jan. 20, 1820. Proprietor of the Royal Coburg Theatre. 





® Mr. ELLIsTon must now know this fact with double knowledge, as a prac- 
tisee and practiser. How situations alter sentiments! ’Tis opportunity that 
makes sinners of us all. 

+ What Mr. Extisron conceived to be the proper powers of his license, at 
the Surrey Theatre, and which license was the same as that under which the 
Coburg Theatre is now open, will be best illustrated by the list of a few pieces, 
which, among others, he melo-dramatized and burletta-ized, and performed 
there during his lesseeship :— King Richard III,” ‘* Macbeth,” ‘* Honey- 
Moon,”’ “‘ Beggar’s Opera, ‘’ ‘* Lionel and Clarissa,” ‘‘ George Barnwell, ’’ 
«* Cabinet,’ “ Pizarro, ’’ ‘* Dramatist, ’’ ‘‘ Mayor of Garratt,’ ‘* Three and 
the Deuce, ’’ ‘* How to Die for Love,’ “ Of age to morrow,’’ “* Lodoiska, ”’ 
‘¢ Forty Thieves,’’ ‘‘ Fortune s Frolick’’ &c. &c. This is but one sample out 
of a thousand of the present Drury-lane manager's consistency, fairness, and 
candour ! 
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The Cenci. 4 Tragedy, in five acts, by Percy ByssHe SHELLEY, 8vo. pp. 
104, Price 4s. 6d.—C. and 1. OLLIER. 


WE are not familiar with the writings of Mr. Sue.xey, and shall 
therefore discharge a strict critical duty in considering this, “the 
latest of his literary efforts,” upon independent grounds ; as neither 
depreciated nor enhanced by his former productions ; but as the 
offering of a muse that demands our deep, serious, and impartial 
investigation, to whatever praise or censure it may be ultimately 
entitled, 

This tragedy is founded upon a narrative of facts, preserved in 
the archives of the ‘“Cenci” palace at Rome, which contains a 
detailed account of the horrors that ended in the extinction of a 
rich and noble family of that place, during the pontificate of 
Ciement VIII, in the year 1599. To this manuscript Mr. SHeLiey 
obtained access in the course of his travels through Italy, and ha- 
ving found, on his arrival at Rome, that the story was not to be 
told in Italian society without a deep and breathless interest, he 
imbibed his conception of its fitness for a dramatic purpose. The 
subject of the ‘‘Cenci”* is, indeed, replete with materials for ter- 
rific effect, and when it has been laid before our readers, in the 
words of Mr. SHetiey,t¢ we feel assured of their adherence tg 
that opinion : 
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An old man having spent his life in debauchery and wickedness, conceived at 
Jength an implacable hatred against his children ; which shewed itself towards 
one daughter under the form of an incestuous passion, aggravated by every cir- 
cumstance of cruelty and violence. This daughter, after long and vain attempts 
to escape from what she considered a perpetual contamination both of body and 
mind, at length plotted with her mother-in-law and brother to murder their 
common tyrant. The young maiden, who was urged to this tremendous deed 
by an impulse which overpowered its horror, was evidently a most gentle and 
amiable being, a creature formed to adorn and be admired, and thus violently 
thwarted from her nature by the necessity of circumstance and opinion. The 
deed was quickly discovered, and in spite of the most earnest prayers made to . 
the Pope by the highest persons in Rome, the criminals were put to death. The 
old man had during his life repeatedly bought his pardon from the Pope for 
capital crimes of the most enormous and unspeakable kind, at the price of a 
hundred thousand crowns ; the death therefore of his victims can scarcely be ac- 
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* Or rather, we suppose, the ‘‘ Cencj.”” + ‘* Preface ;"’ p. vii. 
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counted for by the love of justice. The Pope, among other motives for severity, 
probably felt that whoever killed the Count Cenc: deprived his treasury of a 
certain and copious s.urce of revenue. The papal government formerly took 
the most extraordinary precautions against the publicity of facts which offer so 
tragical a demonstration of its own wickedness and weakness; so that the com- 
munication of the m. 8. had become, until very lately, a matter of some difficulty, 
Such a story, if told so as to present to the reader all the feelings of those who 
once acted it, their hopes and fears, their confidences and misgivings, their va- 
rious interests, passions, and opinions acting upon and with each other, yet all 
eonspiring to one tremendous end, would be asa light to make apparent some of 
the most dark and secret caverns of the human heart. 


From a knowledge of the power inherited by this tale to awaken 
the sympathy of its hearers, Mr. Ssetiry determined to clothe it 
in such language and action as would adjust with the perceptions 
of his countrymen, and “ bring it home to their hearts.” A dry 
exhibition of it on the stage, he observes, would be insupportable, 
and we fully coincide in the justice of that remark. Audiences 
are universally the dupes of feeling, and that feeling is tov often a 
wrong one. Alive only to the intricacies of an elaborate plot, 
without taste for poetical diction, or judgment for powerful cha- 
racter, their sanction and dissent are equally valueless,—can es- 
tablish no merit, and attribute no distinction. The patent puppet- 
shows of this mighty metropolis are swayed and supplied by indi- 
viduals who have no emulation but in the race of gain; rash, ig- 
norant, and rapacious, they have rendered the stage a medium of 
senseless amusement, and if their sordid earnings could be secured 
by a parricidal sacrifice of the drama itself, we do not scruple to 
profess our belief that such a detestable sacrifice would be readily 
effected. If Mr. Sme:vey has ever speculated in the remotest man- 
nef upon an appeal to the stage, we urge him, most earnestly, to re- 
nounce that intention. There is something like latent evidence that 
the tragedy before us was not meant exclusively for the closet; 
such a purpose is by no means explicitly avowed ; but we are 
glad, however, to perceive that Mr. Snetiey, in the structure of 
his present poem, has not evinced a single claim to the loathsome 
honours of play-house approbation. 

‘« The Cenci” opens with an interview between Count Cenci, and 
Cardinal Camillo, in which the latter alludes to the remission of 3 
great recent offence, on the payment of an enormous forfeiture: 
In the course of this conversation, Count Cenci’s appetites for lust 
and blood are vividly enforced ; he spurns the humane counsels of 
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his priestly adviser, who having watched him from his ‘‘ dark and 
firy youth,” through ‘‘ desperate and remorseless manhood,” to 
“ dishonoured age,” had repeatedly screened him from punish- 


ment, and throws out a dark hint of silencing even him by assas- 
sination : 























Cardinal, 

One thing, I pray you, recollect henceforth, 

And so we shall converse with less restraint. 

A man you knew spoke of my wife and daughter— 
He was accustomed to frequent my house ; 

So the next day Ais wife and daughter came, i 
And asked if I had seen him; and I smiled: 
I think they never saw him any more. 


This trait of ferocity is still farther heightened by the complete de- 
velopment of Cenci’s moral system, which is built up of the most 


bold and flagitious materials that can help to render him a paragon 
of depravity : 
Cam. Thou execrable man, beware !— 
Cen. Of thee? 
Nay this is idle :—We should know each other. 
As to my character for what men call crime, 
Seeing I please my senses as I list, 
’ And vindicate that right with force or guile, 
it is a public matter, and I care not 
If I discuss it with you. I may speak 
Alike to you and my own conscious heart, 
For you give out that you have balf reformed me ; 
Therefore strong vanity will keep you silent, 
If fear should not: both will I do not doubt. 
All men delight in sensual luxury, 
All men enjoy revenge ; aud most exult 
Over the tortures they can never feel, 
Flatteriug their.secret peace with others’ pain. 
But I delight in nothing else. 1 love 
The sight of agony, and the sense of joy, 
When this shall be another’s, and that mine. 
And I have no remorse, and little fear, 
Which are, I think, the checks of other men. 
This mood has grown upon me, until now 
Any design my captious fancy makes 
The picture of its wish, and it forms none— 
But such as men like you would start to know,— 
Is as my natural food and rest debarr’d 
Until it be accomplished. 


Cam. Art thou not 
Most miscrable ? 


Vou, XVI. 2p 
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Cen. Why miserable ?— 
No.—I am what your theologians call 
Hardened ;—which they must be in impudence, 
So to revile a man’s peculiar taste. 
True, I was happier than I am, while yet 
Manhood remained to act the thing | thought ; 
While lust was sweeter than revenge ; and now 
Invention palls :—Ay, we must all grow old— 
But that there yet remains a deed to act 
Whose horror might make sharp an appetite 
Duller than mine—I’d do,—I know not what, 
When I was young I thought of nothing else 
But pleasure ; and I fed on honey sweets: 
Men, by St. Thomas! cannot live like bees, 
And I grew tired :—yet, till I killed a foe, 
And heard his groans, and heard his children’s groans, 
Knew I not what delight was else on earth, 
Which now delights me little. 1 the rather 
Look on such pangs as terror ill conceals ; 
The dry fixed eye-ball, the pale quivering lip, 
Which tell me that the spirit weeps witbin 
Tears bitterer than the bloody sweat of Christ. 
I rarely kill the body which preserves, 
Like a strong prison, the soul within my power, 
Wherein I feed it with the breath of fear, 
For hourly pain. 

Cam. Hell’s most abandoned fiend 
Did never, in the drunkenness of guilt, 
Speak to his heart as now you speak to me! 
I thank my God that I believe you not. 


Cenci appears soon after at a ‘‘ sumptuous feast,” given to his 
kindred, and many other nobles of Rome. Elated most unnatu- 
rally at the intelligence, he communicates to this assembly the 
death of his two elder sons, Rocco and Cristofano, whom he had 
removed from Rome to Salamanca, 


Hoping some accident would cut them off, 
And meaning, if he could, to starve them there. 


Jn the height of his horrid joy, Cenci thus describes these disas- 
trous events : : 


Rocco 

Was kneeling at the mass with sixteen others, 

When the church fell, and crushed him to a mummy: 
The rest escaped unhurt. Cristofano - 
Was stabbed in error by a jealous man, 
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Whilst she he loved was sleeping by his rival ; 
All in the sclf-same hour of the same night ; 
Which shews that heaven has special care of me. 


The guests impute this exultation to some really agreeable news, 
till Cenci confirms the tidings he has just delivered, by the follow- 
ing atrocious, though sublime ejaculation : 


O thou bright wine, whose purple splendor leaps — 
And bubbles gaily in this golden bewl, 

Under the lamp light, as my spirits do, 

To hear the death of my accursed sons' 

Could I believe thou wert their mingled blood, 
Then would J taste thee like a sacrament, 

And pledge with thee the mighty devil in hell, 
Who if a father’s curses, as men say, . 

Climb with swift wings after their children’s souls 
And drag them from the very throne of heaven, 
Now triumphs in my triumph !—But thou art 
Superfluous ; I have drunken deep of joy 

And | will taste no other wine to-night. 

Here, Andrea! Bear the bowl around. 


Beatrice then steps forward, and adjures the various members of 


her family, to curb the tyranny of Cenci, by removing both her and 

her step-mother, Lucretia, beyond the reach of his cruel treat- 

ment. The effect of Cenci’s rigour is thus beautifully illustrated : 
O, God! that I were buried with my brothers, 


And that the flowers of this departed spring 
Were fading on my grave! 


The danger of exciting the Count’s animosity deters her relatives 
from interfering, and they depart with a sincere but spiritless com- 
miseration of the wrongs it was their duty to relieve. Cenci then 
revokes his determination of not drinking, and having quaffed a 
bow] of wine, bursts into a dark but desperate announcement of 
some impending villany, which, under the influence of his exhilara- 
ting draught, he rushes out to achieve. | 

At the opening of Act II, a partial disclosure is made by 
Beatrice of the execrable crime that her father has resolved to per- 
petrate, and in advance towards which, he has determined on re- 
moving to an antient castle among the rocks of Apulia. His me- 
ditations upon this arrangement are as follows : 


The all-beholding sun yet shines; I hear 
A busy stir of men about the streets ; 
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1 see the bright sky through the window-panes : 

It is a garish, broad, and peering day; 

Loud, light, suspicious, full of eyes and ears ; 

And every little corner, nook, and hole, 

Is penetrated with the insolent light. 

Come, darkness! Yet what is the day to me? 

And wherefore should I wish for night, who do 

A deed which shall confound both night and day ? 

’Tis she shall grope through a bewildering mist 

Of horror: if there be a sun in heaven 

She shall not dare to look upon its beams, 

Nor feel its warmth. Let her then wish for night; 

The act I think shall soon extinguish all 

For me: I bear a darker, deadlier gloom 

Than the earth’s shade, or interlunar air, 

Or constellations quenched in murkiest cloud, 

In which { walk secure and unbeheld 

Towards my purpose.— Would that it were done. 
Exit. 

In the meantime, Orsino, a wily prelate, who, previous to his 
embracing a state of sordid celibacy, had won the affections of 
Beatrice, under the.mask of friendship, but from designs of a most 
offensive nature, has urged her to petition the Pope against her 
father’s brutality, which, however, he perpetuates by keeping the 
petition back, and pretending it has failed. In the same spirit, he 
sympathizes with Giacomo, the son and heir of Count Cenci, whom 
that hoary sinner, by his duplicity and slander, has plunged into 
the deepest shades of domestic distress. The nature and result of 
Orsino’s machinations are unravelled with great adroitness in the 
following soliloquy : : 

I see, as from a tower, the end of all: 

Her father dead ; her brother bound to mé 

By a dark secret, surer than the grave ; 

Her mother scared and unexpostulating 

From the dread manner of her wish achieved : 

Aid slie‘—Once more take courage, my faint heart, 
What dares a friendless maiden matched with thée? 
I have such foresight as assures success : 

Some unbeheld divinity dothever, 

When dread events are near, stir up men’s minds 
To black suggestions ; and he prospers best, 

Not wlio becomes the instrument of ill, 

But who can flatter the dark spirit, that makes 

Its empire and its prey of other hearts, 

Till it become his slave—=as J will do. Exit. 
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The dreadful outrage contemplated by Cenci, is at length com- 
pleted, and Beatrice reels in with the most appalling marks of his 
incestuous enormity. The circumstances that lead to this crime 
are not more remarkable for their horror than their extravagance. 
That ‘‘one with white hair and imperious brow” should satiate his 
hatred by an expedient of this sort, it is impossible to believe, and 
yet there is something so devilishly malignant in such a consum- 
mation, so rashly wicked, and immeasurably fearful, that it con- 
tributes more than any other feature of this tragedy to feed the dark 
splendor and extent of Mr. Sueviey’s genius. We feel “ sick 
with hate” at this picture of atrocity, and yet what finer compli- 
ment can be paid to its power, than the excess of such a painful 
sensation? We have enjoyed the same gloomy delight while ga- 
zing at the works of SpacNnoLetrTo, in one of which, the ‘‘ Flay- 
ing of St. Bartholomew,” he represents an executioner, as he jags 
down the stubborn skin, with a knife between his teeth, from which 
the blood of the writhing martyr is distinctly seen to drip. It is 
ridiculous to object that the point of horror is here carried to ex- 
cess. Horror was the artist's aim, and unless we mean to 
quarrel at once with the choice of his subject, we have no 
right to impeach its execution. His volcanic bosom bubbled over 
in its own way, pouring out columns of smoke and flame without 
caution or restraint; and gross, indeed, must be the folly that 
would search for molten gold among its streams of radiant 
lava. 

We are throwing up this ponderous specimen of Mr. SHEL.ey’s 
power, to return most probably with double violence upon our 
heedless heads, and beat us to the very ground from which we have 
dared to urge itsascension. There is something, however, so shud- 
deringly awful in the scene where this mysterious event is des- 
cribed, that we shall make a copious quotation to corroborate our 
argument : 


An apartment in the Cenci Palace. Lucretia, to her enter BEATRICE. 


Beatr. (She enters staggering, and speaks wildly.) 
Reach me that handkerchief !~-my brain is hurt ; 
My eyes are full of blood! just wipe them for me— 
1 see but indistinctly. 

Lucr. My sweet child, 
You have no wound ; ’tis only a cold dew 
That starts from your dear brow. Alas! alas! 
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What has befallen ? 
Beatr. How comes this hair undone? 
Its wandering strings must be what blind me so, 
And yet I tied it fast.—O horrible ! 
The pavement sinks under my feet! The walls 
Spin round ! I see a woman weeping there, 
And standing calm and motionless, whilst I 
Slide giddily as the world reels. My God! 
The beautiful blue heaven is flecked with blood ! 
The sunshine on the floor is black! The air 
Is changed to vapours such as the dead breathe 
In charnel pits! Pah! 1 am choked! There creeps 
A clinging, black, contaminating mist 
Abont me—’tis substantial, heavy, thick, 
1 cannot pluck it from me, for it glues 
My fingers and my limbs to one another, 
And eats into my sinews, and dissolves 
My fiesh to a pollution, poisoning 
The subtle, pure, and inmost spirit of life! 
My God! I never knew what the mad felt 
Before ; for | am mad beyond all doubt! 
(more wildly) 
No, ] am dead! These putrefying limbs 
Shut round and sepulchre the panting soul 
Which would burst forth into the wandering air! 
(a pause) 
What hideous thought was that I had even now ? 
*Tis gone ; and yet its burthen remains here, 
O’er these dull eyes—upon this weary heart! 
O, world! O, life! O, day! O, misery! 
Lucr. What ails thee, my poor child? She answers not: 
Her spirit apprehends the sense of pain, 
But not its cause ; suffering has dried away 
The source from which it sprung. 
Beatr. (franticly) Like parricide— 
Misery has killed its father: yet its father 
Never like mine—O, God! What thing am I ? 
Lucr. My dearest child, what has your father done ? 


Beatr. (doubtfully) Who art thou questioner? 1 bave no 
father. 











» (aside) 
She is the madhouse nurse who tends on me ; 
It is a piteous office. 
(to Lucretia, in a slow subdued voice) 
Do you know, 
J thought I was that wretched Beatrice 
Men speak of, whom her father sometimes hales 
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From hall to ball by the entangled hair ; 
At others, pens up naked in damp cells 
Where scaly reptiles crawl, and starves her there, 
Till she will eat strange flesh. This woful story 
So did [ overact in my sick dreams, 
That I imagined—no, it cannot be! 
Horrible things have been in this wild world, 
Prodigious mixtures and confusions strange 
Of good and ill, and worse have been concei ved 
Than ever there was found a heart to do; 
But never fancy imaged such a deed 
As— ? 
(pauses, suddenly recollecting herself) 
Who art thou ? swear to me, ere I die 
With fearful expectation, that indeed 
Thou art not what thou seemest—Mother ! 
Lucr. O, 
My sweet child, know you— 
Beatr. Yet speak it not : 
For then if this be truth, that other too 
Must be a truth, a firm, enduring truth, 
Linked with eaeh lasting circumstance of life, 
Never to change, never to pass away. 
Why so itis. This is the Cenci palace ; 
Thou art Lucretia; I am Beatrice. 
1 have talked some wild words but will no more. 
Mother come near me: from this point of time, 
{am— 
(her voice dies away faintly) 
Lucr. Alas! What has befallen thee, child? 
What has thy father done ? 
Beatr. What have [ done? 
Am I not innocent? Is it my crime 
That one with white hair, and imperious brow, 
Who tortured me from my forgotten years, 
As parents only dare, should call himself 
My father, yet should be—O, what am I? 
What name, what place, what memory shall be mine? 
What retrospects, outliving even despair ! 
Lucr. He is a violent tyrant, surely, child : 
We know that death alone can make us free; 
His death or ours. But what can he have done 
Of deadlier outrage, or worse injury ? 
Thou art unlike thyself; thine eyes shoot forth 
A wandering and strange spirit. Speak to me; 
Unlock those pallid hands, whose fingers twine 
With one another, 
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Beater. "Tis the restless life 
Tortured within them. If I try to speak, 
I shall go mad. Ay, something must be done : 
What, yet 1 know not—something which shall make 
The thing that I have suffered but a shadow 
In the dread lightuing which avenges it ; 
Brief, rapid, irreversible, destroying 
The consequence of what it cannot cure. 
Some such thiag is to be endured or done: 
When I know what, I shall be still and calm, 
And never any thing will move me more. 
But now !—O, blood, which art my father’s blood, 
Circling thro’ these contaminated veins, 
If thou, poured forth on the polluted earth, 
Could wash away the crime and punishment 
By which I suffer—no, that cannot be! 
Many might doubt there was a God above 
Who sees, and permits evil, and so dic : 
That faith no agony shall obscure in me. 





This passage is perhaps a fairer specimen of the present drama 
than any other extract could afford. It has no broken bursts of 
passion, but proceeds in a tone of fierce equability to the point at 


which we have concluded. We see the victim of Cenci’s destruc- 
tive hatred, rushing from his serpent coil, her veins swoln with 
the venom of his infectious guilt, and her heart bruised in her 
very bosom by his merciless pressure. She utters no rhapsody of 
words, though her exclamations are fraught with the strangest 
phenomena of which nature is susceptible. As her griefs are dark 
and dreadful, so her lamentation is earnest and excessive ; it bor- 
ders upon frenzy ; but when her reason has surmounted the shock 
that displaced it, she drops at once from the day-dreams of an un- 
settled fancy, to the sorrows of irremovable conviction, and the 
bitterness of unqualified despair. Her thoughts are then devoted 
to vengeance, and yet could her father’s crime be atoned for by 
the blood he has polluted, she would freely expend it ; that, how- 
ever, cannot happen ; and, therefore, after a reproachful glance at 
the laxity of heaven, she resumes her innate piety, and returns to 
the gloomy speculation of revenge. 

Orsino, the crafty tempter to deeds of death, now enters, and in 
the true spirit of priestliness, incenses the very passions he ought, 
in duty, to allay. The murder of Cenci is concerted to the vin- 
dictive delight of Beatrice, and with the timid assent of Lucretia. 
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The approaching journey to Petrella is selected for this purpose, 


and the spot pointed out for its commission is thus impressively 
described : 
Two miles on this side of the fort, the road 
Crosses a deep ravine ; ‘tis rough and narrow, 
And winds with short turns down the precipice ; 
And in its depth there is a mighty rock, 
Which has, from unimaginable years, 
Sustained itself with terror and with toil 
Over a guiph, and with the agony 
With which it clings seems slowly coming down ; 
Even as a wretched soul, hour after hour, 
Clings to the mass of life ; yet clinging, leans; 
And leaning, makes more dark the dread abyss 
In which it fears to fall: beneath this crag 
Huge as despair, as if in weariness, 
The melancholy mountain yawns—below, 
You hear but see not an impetuous torrent 
Raging among the caverns, and a bridge 
Crosses the chasm ; and high above there grow, 
With intersecting trunks, from crag to crag, 
Cedars, and yews, and pines ; whose tangled hair 
Is matted in one solid roof of shade 
By the dark ivy’s twine. At noon day here 
’Tis twilight, and at sunset blackest night. 


The unscrupulous villany of the monster thus about to be sum- 
marily dispatched, is still farther blazoned by the injuries of his 
son, Giacomo, who, having narrated the wrongs he has sustained, 
accedes to Orsino’s plan of retribution. It fails, however, and 
Cenci reaches his Apulian fort, where fresh and final measures of 
cruelty engage his attention : 


One, two ; 
Ay—Rocco and Cristofano my curse 
Strangled : and Giacomo, J think, will find 
Life a worse hell than that beyond the grave : 
Beatrice shall, if there be skill in hate 
Die in despair, blaspheming: to Bernardo,* 
He is so innocent, I will bequeath 
The memory of these deeds, and make his youth 
The sepulchre of hope, where evil thoughts 
Shall grow like weeds on a neglected tomb. 
When ali is done, out in the wide Campagna, 
I will pile up my silver and my gold ; 
My costly robes, paintings and tapestries ; 

* His younger son. 
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My parchments and all records of my wealth, 
And make a bonfire in my joy, and leave 

Of my possessions nothing but my name ; 
Which shall be an inheritance to strip 

les wearer bare as infamy. That done, 

My soul, which is a scourge, will] resign 
lnto the hands of him who wielded it ; 

Be it for his own punishment or theirs, 

He will not ask it of me till the lash 

Be broken in its last and deepest wonand ; 
Until its hate be all inflicted. Yet, 

Lest death outspeed my purpose, let me make 
Short work and sure. 


In this march of mischief he is quickly cut off by Olimpio, the 
castellan of Petrella, a man who 








- ~hated 
Old Cenci so, that in his silent rage 
His lips grew white only to see him pass ; 





And Marzio, a common stabber, from whom Cenci, though “ welli- 
earned and due,” had withheld the guerdon of assassination. 
These ruffians are loth at first to kill “an old and sleeping man,” 


His veined hands crossed on his heaving breast, 


till Beatrice, with unconquerable fierceness, by offering to immo- 
late him herself, incites them to the task. They strangle him, and 
throw his body out of window, where it catches in the branches of 
a pine-tree, and is speedily discovered. The Pope’s legate, Savella, 
arrives with an order for Cenci’s apprehension, and on detecting 
the manner in which he hc 3 beén dealt with, leads away Beatrice, 
Lucretia, and Marzios to Rome, where they are arraigned for his 
imputed murder. Marzio, subdued by torture, confesses the crime, 
and implicates his abettors, upon which Beatrice, with astonishing 
hardihood, maintains her innocence, and succeeds in persuading 
Marzio to recant his accusation. Giacomo, who had been betrayed 
by Orsino to facilitate his own escape, and Lucretia, are at length 
tormented to confession, and adjudged to death, with Beatrice, 
who, when her fate is declared, trtters this pathetic exclamation : 
My God! can it be possible I have 
To die so suddenly? So young to go 
Under the obscure, cold, rotting, wormy ground ! 
To be nailed down into a narrow place ; 
To see no more sweet sunshine; hear no more 
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Blithe voice of living thing ; muse not again 

Upon familiar thoughts, sad, yet thus lost 

How fearful! To be nothing, or to be— 

What? O, where am |? Let me not go mad! 
Sweet heaven, forgive weak thoughts! If there should be 
No God, no heaven, no earth in the void world; 
The wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world ! 
If all things theu should be—my father’s spirit, 
His eye, his voiee, his touch, surrounding me; 
The atmosphere and breath of my dead life! 

If sometimes, as a shape more like himself, 

Even the form which tortured me on earth, 
Masked in grey hairs and wrinkles, he should come 
And wind me in his hellish arms, and fix 

His eyes on mine, and drag me down, down, down! 


Much intercession, is used to avert the fulfilment of her sentence, 
and when counselled to hope for a favourable issue, Beatrice thus 
repulses the specious delusion : 


O, trample out that thought! Worse than despair, 
Worse than the bitterness of death, is-hope : 

It is the only ill which can find place 

Upon the giddy, sharp, and narrow hour 

Tottering beneath us. Plead with the swift frost 
That it should spare the eldest flower of spring : 
Plead with awakening earthquake, o’er whose couch 
Even now a city stands, strong, fair, andfree; 
Now stench and blackness yawns, like death. O, plead 
With famine, or wide-walking pestilence, 

Blind lightning, or the deaf sea, not with man! 
Cruel, cold, formal man ; righteous in words, 

In deeds a Cain. No, mother, we must die: 

Since such is the reward of innocent lives ; 

Such the alleviation of worst wrongs. 


Her faithful and affectionate brother, Bernardo, who has prayed 
like ‘* wreck-devoted seaman” to the pontiff for mercy, now 
rushes in wildly to proclaim the failure of his hopeless errand : 





That tears, that looks, that hope poured forth in prayer, 
Even till the heart is vacant and despairs, 

Should all be vain! The ministers of death 

Are waiting round the doors. I thought I saw 

Blood on the face of one---what if ’twere fancy ? 

Soon the heart’s blood of all I love on earth 

Will sprinkle him, and he will wipe it of 

As if ’twere only rain. O, life! O, world: 

Cover me! let me be no more! To see 
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That perfect mirror of pure innocence 

Wherein I gazed, and grew happy and good, 
Shivered to dust! To see thee, Beatrice, 

Who made all lovely thou didst look upoo— 

Thee, light of life—dead, dark; while I say, sister, 
To hear { have no sister ; and thou, mother, 

Whose love was as a bond to all our loves— 

Dead! The sweet bond broken. 


Beatrice, turning from the prospect of her premature death, and 
blasted honour, abandons the bitterness, obstinacy, and dissimula- 
tion those evils had occasioned. She takes a touching leave of her 
young and kind brother, does a little familiar office for Lucretia, 
and placidly follows her guards to the place of execution. 

We have now rendered to this tragedy such tokens of our admi- 
ration, as a hasty perusal and restricted limits would allow us to 
afford. The worshippers of old, who with pious inclinations had 
but imperfect means, when they could not give wine to their gods, 
offered water, and laid a leaf upon that shrine to which others 
brought its fruit or its flower. If purity of praise can atone to 
Mr. Sue.tey for the rough terms in which it is delivered, we beg 
him to believe us sincere, though unpolished, in its application. 
As a first dramatic effort, the ‘‘ Cenci” is unparalleled for the beauty 
of every attribute with which the drama can be endowed. It has 
few errors but such as time will amend, and many beauties that 
time can neither strengthen nor abate. ‘The poetical lilies of Mr. 
SHE.uey have sprung up much sooner than more common blos- 
soms, and by their beauty at the break of the morning, we may 
speculate upon the fragrance they will yield for the rest of the 
day. B. 

——PP tee 


Memoirs of Joun Tosin, Author of the ‘* Honey-Moon.” With « Selection 
from his Unpublished Writings. By Miss BENGER, 8vo. pp. 444, Price 


12s.—LonoMan and Co. 
JOHN TOBIN was born at Salisbury, on the 26th of January, 
1770, where his father during the first years of his union with a 
Miss Wesse, had continued to reside, though possessed of an 
estate in the island of Nevis, and ostensibly a planter. At the 
commencement of the American war, finding his personal super- 
intendence necessary to the prosperity of his plantations, he em- 
barked with Mrs. Tosix for Nevis, leaving three sons, who were 
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all of an age to be placed at school, under the protection of their 
maternal grandfather. They were conducted to « classical semi- 
nary at Southampton, but in separating from their parents, the 
young Toxins lost none of the comforts and privileges of home, 
as their vacations were passed with Mr. Wessr,* from whom 
they received a full share of affection and indulgence. 

Such was the quickness of Jonn Tosrn’s parts, that he out- 
stripped all the boys of his own age; and such the sweetness of 
his disposition, that he was generally beloved by even those he 
had surpassed. ‘Io superior attainments, however, he attached no 
importance, and was so perfectly unambitious of distinction, that 
when it wus proposed to act the play of ‘‘ Cato” as a school exer- 
cise, he aspired to no higher part than that of Lucius. 

The town of Southampton was annually visited by a company 
of players, and it was the reward of those scholars who had pro- 
duced a satisfactory Latin composition, to attend their little 
Theatre. On these occasions the diligence of young Toxsin was 
quickened at the expense of his equanimity ; and such was his ar- 
dour, that it even betraved him into expressions of impatience 
foreign to his character. With a passion for the drama so decided 
and invincible, it might have been expected, that, like many other 
juvenile amateurs, he should seek opportunities to distinguish him- 
self as an actor; but this propensity, if it really existed, was 
completely suppressed by his aversion for active pursuits, and 
personal display. 

The termination of the American war at length permitted Mr. 
Toxin and his lady to return to England, and re-united the divided 
branches of their now numerous family. Mr. Tosin having en- 
gaged in mercantile concerns, finally settled at Bristol, where 
Joun and James had once more the happiness of being restored to 
the paternal roof. As the three eldest sons were rapidly advancing; 
towards maturity, it became expedient to allot to each his respec- 
tive part in life. Misled by Jonn’s sedentary habits, and appa- 
rently unambitious temper, his friends conceived him to be exactly 
fitted for a solicitor’s office, and after passing a year in the gram- 


-mar-school at Bristol, to extend his acquaintance with modern li- 


terature, he was sent to London just as he attained his seventeenth 





* This mansion, at Old Sarum, is still distinguished for having been the re- 
treat of Lord Cuatnam, and the birth-place of Wituiam Prior. 
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year, and articled to an eminent attorney in Lincoln’s-inn. During 
the first six months, all intellectual pursuits were precluded by the 
daily duties of the office, and when released from his desk, he was 
happy to embrace whatever relaxation his kind hosts proposed ; 
and with the society of a few friends, or the perusal of some tein- 
porary publication, he commonly closed the day, of which twe 
thirds had been given to an irksome employment. 

At the expiration of his clerkship, Mr. Tosin continued in the 
same office, and was ultimately adinitted to a partnership. He 
appears, however, to have gained neither leisure nor liberty by his 
nominal independence, but persisted in his professional labours 
with an alienated mind. To gain access to the stage became the 
serious business of his life, and though no lover of music, yet 
having long been addicted to lyrical compositions, he determined 
to make his first advances in a comic opera. The subject was 
borrowed from Brome’s pleasing comedy of the ‘‘ Jovial Crew,” 
the beggars being metamorphosed into gypsies, a change which 
perhaps rendered Mr. Tosin’s personages less romantically attrac- 
tive than their prototypes. Through the intervention of a friend, 
this opera was presented to the manager of Covent-garden, who 
declined its acceptance. The author fortified himself against dis- 
appointment, by writing another piece, to which he gave the title 
of the “ Robbery; or, Yours or Mine.” Disgusted with the 
flimsiness and insipidity which characterise our operatic pieces, 
Toxin indulged a hope, at the commencement of his career, that 
he might eventually reform the established system of making the 
dialogue dependant on the songs, and the situations subordinate to 
music. ‘‘ Yours or Mine,” however, was not more fortunate than 
its predecessor,* but the unknown applicant resumed possession of 
his piece, with a determination not to be subdued by repulse, or 
silenced by disappointment. He saw his claims supplanted by men 
to whom he felt himself superior, and he could not relinquish the 
hope that he should eventually surmount every obstacle, and es- 
tablish his.reputation and independence. 

Excluded from operatic entrante to the Theatre, Mr. Tostx 
turned his attention to comedy, and during an indisposition which 
confined him to his room, beguiled his sufferings by writing the 
play of the ‘‘ Faro-Table.”.+ After many delays and difficulties, 





* Produced, unsuccessfully, at Covent-garden, on the 23, of September, 1816. 
¢ Vide Vol. 9, page 355 
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he succeeded in procuring for it the perusal of Mr. Sueripan, by 
whom it was at first so warmly approved, that he caused it to be 
read in the green-room, and promised its performance in the en- 
suing season. It was discovered, however, on reconsideration, 
to bear too close a resemblance to the ‘‘ School for Scandal,” and 
to contain certain allusions which might be suspected of an invi- 
dious reference to a titled dowager* who kept a bank for Faro. 
Secluded in his habits, he seldom entered the sphere of fashion- 
able life, and was but little acquainted with its diurnal tales of 
slander or disgrace. It had been his object io introduce a female 
gamester, but he perhaps scarcely believed that its exact pattern 
could be found in human nature. With regard to the other ob- 
jection, it was impossible he could stand acquitted to either him- 
self or his friends, of the resemblance it imputed, though such as 
seems to have been rather. caught from the sympathy of enthu- 
siastic regard, than produced by cold and artificial imitation. 

A second comedy called the ‘‘ Reconciliation” being disapproved 
by his brother James, was not offered to acceptance, and he began 
to acknowledge, with characteristic candour, that he wanted the 
native richness of humour, which makes satire relishing, and wit 
delightful. In the versatility of his powers he had also another mo- 
tive for deserting comedy, which gave no scope to the pictu- 
resque embodiments of his fancy, or the elevated morality of his 
feelings. But before he quitted the more busy haunts of the 
drama, he produced a farce called the ‘‘ Undertaker,” and then, 
having observed that tragi-comedy, or, as Scuiecen calls it, the 
romantic drama, was the early and permanent favourite of the 
English stage, he traced the plan of a play upon that principle, 
which is now generally known and admired by the name of the 
“Curfew.” It was offered to the critical rulers of Drury-lane 
Theatre, under the title of the ‘‘ Norman,” but though strength- 
ened by the cordial recommendation of Mr. Wroveuton, was 
decidedly rejected. No feasible reason was assigned for this pe- 
remptory refusal, which originated, it is thought, in a supposed 
coincidence of opinions with the author of ‘‘ Caleb Williams ;” a 
work which had, it is to be observed, just formed the basis of a 





* The late ALBINIA, countess-dowager of BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
+ It may be remarked that Mr. Tonin’s approaches to the ‘* School for Scan- 


dal,”* were chiefly made in those points which the fastidious SHERIDAN himself 
had borrowed from BEAUMARCHAIS. 
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remarkable play.* The annals of the modern stage can furnish 
nothing more disgraceful than the unqualified rejection of a drama 
so brilliantly superior to the far greater part of its contemporary 
pieces. 

Excited by the success of “ Pizarro,” Mr. Tosin felt eager to 
produce an American play, and whilst seeking for a subject, his 
attention was accidentally directed to the recent example of Gene- 
ral Bowes, who, as accredited ambassador from the Creeks and 
Cherokees to his Britannic Majesty, spent the winter of 1791 in 
London. He was an adventurer of intrepid spirit and romantic 
fortunes, descended from British parents though born in America, 
and who having been expelled from the royalist forces, during the 
colonial war, for a slight misdemeanvur, took refuge among the 
Creek Indians, and became a leader of their tribes. As it formed 
no part of Tos1n’s plan to introduce the young Marylander in 
propria persona, he contented himself with generalizing on the 
character and destiny of an accomplished Englishman, whom mis- 
fortune and injustice had thrown upon the mercy of an Indian 
people, whose welfare he was hereafter allotted to promote, by 
invincible courage, and consummate prudence, Unfortunately 
for his purpose, the sombre monotony of savage life offered but 
few materials for dramatic combination; and in constructing a 
play of five acts he was unavoidably obliged to derive his chief in- 
cidents from the passions that prevail in civilized society. Such was 
the origin of the ‘“ Indians,” a drama, allowing for the irregularity 
of its fable, that contains many striking passages, and some dra- 
matic situations. To provide for a particular comedian, he in- 
vested one of his principal characters with the flippancy of a foot- 
man, and the vulgarity of a buffoon; but the “Indians,” not- 
withstanding this concession, was added to the list of his rejected 
plays. ’ 

During the two succeeding years, he was wholly employed in 
preparing plots and dialogues for operatic dramas. From the 
steadiness with which he pursued this task it is obvious that he 
still calculated on reforming thatsincongruity and extravagance, 
which, under the name of opera, continued to engross the patro- 
nage of fashion, though he believed it possible to displace such 
fantastic nonsense by productions of a similar species, but pre- 
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dominant character. Such were the principles to which he ad- 
hered in writing the ‘‘ Fisherman,” and two or three unfinished 
operas, Which evince the practicability of combining with spec- 
tacle the charms of poetry and eloquence, and of conciliating the 
rival claims of wit and harmony, of serious romance and comic 
humour. It was offered for representation, and at the suggestion 
of a manager, compressed into two acts; but in this experiment 
the author was so singularly unfortunate, that shocked by the mu- 
tilation he had inflicted, the ‘‘ Visherman” was consigned to ob- 
livion. In tlie year 1800, one of his most pleasing efforts in co- 
medy, the ‘* School for Authors,” was offered and rejected ; but un- 
subdued by opposition, he prevailed on Mr. Munpen to accept it for 
his benefit ; and accordingly, in 1508, under the auspices of that 
unrivalled comedian, it was produced by the title of ‘ All's fair in 
Love; or, A Match for the Lawyer.” Though successful, this 
farce was not repeated, and it was suggested to the author that he 
must renounce his claims to it, if he hoped to distinguish him- 
self by productions of a higher order. Wearied by the unavailing 
effort to reconcile discordant interests, Mr. Toxin took at length a 
spirited resolution to obey the dictates of his own mind, without 
regarding those bye-laws of the stage to which he had hitherto 
paid observance. A question was one day started in his chambers 
at Barnard’s-inn, how far it might be practicable to resuscitate the 
old English comedy, as it existed in the” age of Snaxspyare and 
Firetcuer. On this question the poet appeared to suspend his 
judgment, but finally answered it by producing the comedy of the 
‘*Honey-Moon.” His confidential friends urged its: incredible 
incidents and unsatisfactory conclusion, as proofs that such a play 
would not be endured by a modern audience ; and so decidedly 
did these critics pronounce its condemnation, that the author ex- 
perienced neither surprise nor disappointment, when the ‘‘ Honey 
Moon” was rejected at Covent-garden Theatre. At Drury-lane it 
was referred to future consideration, but the fate of the play was 
still suspended. when Mr. Toxin, who had too long neglected the 
state of his health, removed to the country, to avoid the probable 
consequences of another winter in town. From childhood he had 
been rather delicate than robust, and his constitution was gra- 
dually undermined by sedentary habits, and intense application- 
His increasing illness had long attracted the notice of his friends, 


before he acknowledged any cause of complaint. Exhausted by 
Ve. XVI. 2F No. 94, 
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their importunity, he at length consented, without ascertaining 
the fate of the “‘ Honey-Moon,” to leave London, and pass the 
winter of 1804, witha relation in Cornwall, of which the wild and 
salubrious air, it was hoped, would contribute to re-establish his 
declining health. , 

While thus detaching himself from his favourite pursuit, the 
‘* Honey-Moon” was declared to be accepted, and not a moment 
was lost in transmitting this intelligence, accompanied by a strict 
injunction, from Mr. Tosin’s brother, that he should immediately 
prepare the prologue and epilogue. The time, however, was 
gone, at which the poet would have hearkened to this mandate 
with eager alacrity Consumption continued daily to gain ground 
on his enfeebled frame, and he was leaving Cornwall, at this mo- 
ment, to return to Bristol, from whence a voyage to the West 
Indies had been projected for the re-establishment of his broken 
constitution. In the first thrill of pleasure he prepared to realize 
his brother’s wishes ; but after some painful efforts, which ended 
in producing only four lines, he resigned the pen with an unwil- 
ling confession that he felt unequal to the task. On arriving at 
Bristol, his energies seemed to revive, and although his debility 
was hourly increasing, he continued to collect materials for future 
plays; to cherish aspirations after excellence, and to indulge in 
dreams of latent fame. On the 7th of December, he commenced 
his voyage from Cork. The night proved boisterous, though it 
passed quietly with Tosin, who had retired to bed, and dismissed 
his servant. Towards morning the wind became contrary, and 
it was judged expedient to regain the harbour. During the bustle 
and noise attendant upon this situation, it was remarked that all 
was silent in Tos1n’s cabin ; but this circumstance excited so little 
surprise in those who knew his habitual composure, that no sus- 
picions were entertained of his safety. It was simply to offer re- 
freshment that his servant approached the bed, and discovered 
that the poet slept,—to wake no more. It was in vain to surmise 
at what moment he had breathed his last: no word of pain or ap- 
prehension passed his lips: it is*therefore to be reasonably presu- 
med, that the stream of life ran smoothly till its source was ex- 
hausted, and mixed without a murmur in the sea of immor- 
tality. 


TO BE CONTINUED, " 
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Ivanhoe ; or, the Jew’s Daughter ; a Melo-dramatie Romance, in three Acts, 
by Tuomas Dispin. 8vo. pp. 71, Price 2s. 6d.—Roacu, and Co. 


THE art and energy of the stage are more completely known 
to Mr. Dispin than any other living dramatist, and few modern 
caterers for public amusement have sounder claims upon paper to 
be carefully perused, and approvingly considered. 

The task of adaptation is one to which the facility of Mr. Dis- 
pin’s muse has peculiarly entitled him, and it is astonishing that the 
speed with which every spectacle of the present class was compiled, 
has neither weakened its interest, nor detracted from its splendor. 
The Surrey manager’s motto appears to be a modest deference to- 
wards the great subject of compression ; he clings to its incidents 
and verbiage with real literary ardour, and the result is invariably 
such as becomes fully due to his unwearied diligence, and prompt 
discrimination. , 

In the melo-drama before us a pithy abstract of the celebrated novel 
upon which it has been founded, constitutes, very evidently, the 
brunt and bourn of Mr. Disp1n’s intentions, and they are realized 
in the most satisfactory manner. A few touches, chiefly in the way 
of striking antithesis and just opposition, have been imparted to 
the comic personages, and the death of Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert is 
felicitously heightened, in strict consonance to the letter and spirit 
of his original narrative. ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” we are happy to learn, has 
been peculiarly attractive at Mr. Disp1n’s Theatre, and in appeal- 
ing to the magnificence of this version, we can avouch for its 
spirit and fidelity. 

— ee hee 


Ivanhoe; or, the Knight Templar: adapted from the Novel of that name. 
Svo. pp.7%, Price 2s. 6d.—SimPkIN and MaRsHALL, 


“ AMAN, I thincke, ” says an old author, 


might make a play, 
And nede no word to this, they say, 
Being but half a clark ; 


and if ever a quotation could be rendered applicable, the present 
lines may he addressed with peculiar propriety to the volumes of 
‘* Ivanhoe, ” which abound in materials for dramatic effect. Re- 








* What novel is this? There is ‘‘ Ivanhoe,’ to be sure, but we never heard 
of the ‘* Knight Templar.” 
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plete with powerful incident, romantic character, and amusing dic- 
tion, the stage asked for nothing but a careful selector; in 
the present instance, however, for bread it obtained a stone, and in 
lieu of ‘the grace, energy, and clearness afforded by the fabulist, 
has been crammed, like Gulliver in the arms of the Brobdignagian 
ape, with a medley of heterogeneous stuff that could neither pam- 
per its appetite, nor promote its advantage. 

The piece is opened in Sherwood-forest, with a distant view of 
Torquilstone-castle by moonlight, and introduces us to Robin 
Hood and his yeomen, who after chaunting a most unnecessary 
chorus, are succeeded by the Norman followers of Sir Reginald 
Fiont-de-beuf, dressed* as foresters, and prepared for an impor- 
tant enterprise. Their leader arrives with Rebecca as his prisoner, 
who is committed, under trusty guard and guidance, to ‘‘ the 
state-apartments of 'Turquilstone,” so scrupulous is Front-de-beuf 
in directing the disposal of his prize. ‘The party are then ‘‘ for 
Rotherwood and plunder,” to which they proceed after a song of 
preparation, and carry off Cedric Rowena, Isaac, and other cap- 
tives. ‘The scene is then shifted to the forest, where Wamba, who 
had escaped from the Norman assailants of his master’s dwelling, 
is intercepted by Robin Hood’s party, who, on learning the out- 
rage which Cedric has suffered, undertakes to avenge and deliver 
him. Jsaac in the meantime is persecuted by Sir Brian de Bois 
Guilbert, for a heavy ransom, which on learning Front-de-beuf’s 
detention of his daughter, he refuses to pay. ‘The rapacity of 
Bois Guilbert, who here transacts the business assigned by . the 
novelist to Front-de-baeuf, is suspended on the receipt of intelli- 
gence that Sir Lucas de Beaumanvir, attended by the whole body 
of Templars, is on his road to Torquilstone, ‘‘ to try some re- 
creant knight for a broken vow.’’ The Grund Master arrives, and 
immediately proceeds to charge, try, and sentence Rebecca, upon 
an accusation of sorcery, for the vast influence she has exercised 
over Front-de-beuf, the great ornament of his order. She is con- 
demned in due course, and on demanding an appearance by her 
champion, Ivanhoe appears, combats with Front-de-beuf, defeats 
him, and releases the Jewess from impending death. By an ex- 
pedient which the author has not condescended to explain, Rebecca 
continues, after the manifestation of her innocence, in the hands 





* The author very clegantly writes “ drest up.’’ 
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of Front-de-beuf, whose attack upon her honour she repels by 
threatening to leap from the lofty turret to which he has consigned 
her. The castle is then assailed by Ivanhoe, Robin Hood, and the 
Outlaws, who rescue the captives of lust, rapacity, and power, as 
Front-de-bauf, overpowered by his wounds, falls a victim to the 
flames which Ulrica, the Saxon heiress of Torquilstone-castle, has 
lighted to consume him. 

The deviations of this drama from the popular tale it professed 
to embody, are wild, wanton, extravagant, and injurious. Mr. 
Beaztey, the imputed compiler, has seized every possible 
opportunity of impairing its strength, and vitiating its simplicity ; 
his additions betray the most contemptible poorness of language 
and idea, and would subject a mere school-boy to the severest 
chastisement, for even fancying half the nonsense he has ventured 
to utter. We shall offer no specimens of this precious farrago, 
which is fraught with eternal dulness and unbroken vulgarity; it 
is laughable in many places and loathsome in more; and as a to- 
ken of barren stupidity and invincible arrogance, may claim the 
deepest distinctions that scorn and disgust can award. 

While the apprehension of Mr. Henry Harris continues to be 
taken as the standard of dramatic ability, we cannot wonder at the 
acceptance of such a jumble as we have just undergone the mi- 
sery of describing. In the public mind, however, we had hoped 
that a truer test would have been found for such abominable ex- 
cesses ; a volley of hatred and hisses whenever it was attempted to 
be thrust upon them, and a firm determination to curb the audacity 
of these desperate pretenders, who, without even a casual adhe- 
rence tothe niceties of diction,* or the splendors of thought, have 
usurped the honours and emoluments that true genius, till their 
incapacity is discouraged, must toil in vain to procure. We blush 
for the age that can tolerate such misdoings, and should blush for 
ourselves, were we not to protest, with unqualified warmth, 
against the glaring evils we want authority to restrain. 





* We shall thank any of our readers to furnish a meaning for the annexed 
lines ; 
Then our spoil with friends dividing, 
We, around our trysting-tree, 
Norman lances sti!! deciding, 
While we sing with mirth and glee. p- 6. 


Or an explanation of the following beautiful idea : 
---Fancy unrestrained, can fly, 


And paint the sammer’s crimson die, 
Upon the winter's rose : 
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Impartial Observations on the Proceedings instituted by the Proprietors of 
the Theatres Royal, Drury-lane and Covent-garden, against the Minor: 
Establishments. 8vo. pp. 23, price 1s.—Boys. 

(Conciuded from page 113.) 

THE subject, according to this author, embraces but two branches, 
and the double question he chuses to consider is simply this: 
. Whether it be, or be not, expedient that splendid establishments should con- 
tinue to be maintained, for the purpose of representing with due ** pomp and 
circumstance,"’ the National Drama; and whether, with the maintenance of 
such establishments, the continuance of the existing nu:nber of Minor Theatres, 
conducted as those Theatres at the present moment are, be, or be not, incompati- 
ble. 

In discussing these points, we do not hesitate to aver that fraud, 
falshood, and artifice of every kind have been employed by the pre- 
sent writer, that his facts are knowingly inaccurate, and that his 
inferences seem purposely unfounded. In the former part of our re- 
view, we felt inclined to admit that the receipts of the Patent Thea- 
tres had been affected by the minor establishments ; but believing, 
as we do, that their losses have resulted from profuse expenditure, 
in the first place, and scandalous mismanagement in the second, we 
have modified our sentiments, and shall withdraw that admission. 
The Observer distinctly denies that ‘‘ profuseness in expenditure” 
has contributec, materially, to the ‘‘ enormous loss ” sustained at 
one house, or the stagnation experienced by the other; and as to 
positive ‘‘ mismanagement,” he has banished such a charge from 
the table of his memory. As to the “ excessive ingenuity, ” and ‘‘ ex- 
cessive desperation” of Drury-lane Theatre in curtailing its en- 
gagements and reducing its prices, they formed specific measures 
that operated only upon a given part of the season, and clearly re- 
sulted from the causes we have just ascribed. This part of the ar- 
gument we shall therefore dismiss without further remark, and turn 
to that portion of the Observer’s statement in which it is broadly 
asserted that the ;rreater part of the money diverted from the doors 
of Drury-lane should have “ fourd its way into the treasury ” of the 
other house, were though ever? thing was ‘‘ conducted with skill, 
with prudence, and with liberality, ” the result was not pre-eminently 


————> 





The * winter’s rose!”’’ what a pretty flower for ‘* old Hyems’ chill and icy 
crown!’* . 
Or lull the tearful eve 
To sweet repose ! ibid. 


4 ¢. Put it comfortably to sleep, by comparing its lids tu a pair of blankets. 
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beneficial to its ‘‘ experienced managers.” When this statement 
has been contradicted “ upon sufficient authority, ” the utterer, as he 
insinuates will relinquish it, and acknowledge, to enforce the strict 
rule of contrary, that Covent-garden Theatre gained much by the 
“ serious and destructive loss,” that devolved on the rival concern: 
We know of no “ authority” which the Impartial Observer may 
deem sufficient to endanger his pledge, but if our undisguised as- 
surance that Covent-garden Theatre reaped a rich harvest from the 
misfortunes of Drury-lane_ will bring him forward to disprove that 
assertion, we here throw down the gage he has so hypocritically 
asked for, and challenge him to vindicate his word from the doubts 
that asperse it. 

Upon this point of imputed loss the whole charge against the 
Minor Establishments is founded, and the growing poverty of the 
Patent Theatres is placed without scruple to the account of their 
growing numbers. Having broached the ridiculous scheme of an 
« Aggregate Theatrical Receipt, ”* we are pleasantly assured that 
‘© in London, as in almost evey otber city, ” only “ a certain sum 
is annually expended upon theatrical amusement.” Has there ever 
been so impudent or preposterous an assumption in the records of 
controversy ? Certainly not, for in the next paragraph this giddy 
rogue informs us, ‘‘ especial circumstances have, at some periods, 
increased, and, at other times, lessened the receipts of our Thea- 
tres,” and yet, upon the grounds of inflexible steadiness, he proceeds 
to show how ‘“‘ the same sum which, twenty years since, was an- 
nually divided among Szven Theztres, is, at this day, to be shared 
among Tweive!!!” If this precious hypothesis were correct, 
‘it is evident (as he writes) that the receipt of each individual 
establishment would be seriously abridyed, ” but as it can be clearly 
shown that the very oldest of the Minor Establishments, so far from 
having suffered hy ‘‘ Six Additional Theatres,” are enjoying una- 
bated prosperity, surely the miserable mistakes of the Patent mana- 
gers are not to be sunk in visionary wrong, and fantastic encroach- 
ment? Owing to the necessities of society, that vast fund accumu- 
lated in more opulent times for the indulgence of the senses 4as 
been greatly diminished, and the average receipts of the two Winter 
Theatres, strained and straitened as they are, by protracted seasons 





——* the aggregate theatrical receipt of the metropolis, from Michaelmas 
to Faster.—‘* Observations ;"’ p. 19. 
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and inferior ability, will not speedily reach the point of reputation 
or emolument to which they have heretofore risen. In short, ‘‘ actors, 
authors, singers, scene-painters, managers, and musical composers, 
(we thank our Observer for this enumeration) must all surrender a 
portion of their incomes,” and when the 1mmense sums are duly 
considered which these creatures of whim are hourly acquiring by 
their idle exertion,* such an expedient is not only pointed out by 
the finger of necessity, but will harmonize with the ordinance of 
justice. We are hardly inclined to hold with Seneca that ‘‘ Nihil tam 
moribus alienum quam in spectaculo desidere ;” but our opinions are 
unalterably made up that the produce of three hours devoted to acting, 
should not exceed the duke of WettinG Ton’s pecuniary recom- 
pense* for earning the victory of Waterloo. No member of so spu- 
rious a profession can manifest a title to even the merest pittance 
that caprice may award. Te is like the old leathern money of 
France upon which authority put a plated nail; of no intrinsic 
value, and merely current at the option of those by whom it was 
circulated.t+ 

This subject has led us incautiously beyond the limits within 
which we had intended to remain, and even now nota tithe of our 
opinions can be arranged or detailed. The more desultory portions 
of this farrago we shall leave, however, to innate exposure, and 
take a parting glance at the chief proposition we feel anxious to 
resolve,—whether it be, or be not, expedient, that splendid esta- 
blishments should be supported, by exclusive privilege, for the re- 


presentation of elephants, horses, dogs, squibs, crackers, real water, 
and the “‘ Nationat Drama.” 





* The Observer very innocently asks if an actor of eminence is overpaid by 
a salary of £1000 a-ycar? Good heavens! is such a stipend indispensible to men 
coming to London, fresh from their porter and red-herring, and who have no 
right to enjoymeuts that three hundred per annum cannot amply supply. We 
mean to say more upon this subject at an other opportunity. 

+ This formidable critic, in his eagerness to illustrate the Greek etymon, 
asks ‘* which of our ¢wo Patent Theatres is the single monpolizer ? ’’ The question 
does not turn upon the real raeaning, but the common usage of the word monopoly, 
which is employed rather inthe sense of exclusion than engrossment. At all events 
cannot see how the King’s Theatre, the English Opera, the Olympic Pavilion, or 
the Sans Pareil, are sharers in the monopolies of Covent-garden and Drury- 
lane, upon whose privileged pieces they dare not even casually infringe. 

































This advocate for the monopolizers* of Covent-garden and 
Drury-lane, when the bare fact is arrived at, substantiates their 
claims by no other argument than this,—that a “certain degree of 
monopoly ” is the only real guaranty which public taste can possess 
for splendour and magnificence. This is GLarincty Untrus. The 
‘*splendour and magnificence” of the Patent Theatres have been 
eclipsed, in various instances, by more than one of the Minor Esta- 
blishments, and the piece now performing at the Coburg,+ in every 
gorgeous attribute by which a drama can be distinguished,—in 
properties, mechanism, and costume, transcends the most glittering 
materials of which ‘‘ National” nonsense has ever been composed. 
The question is reduced to a solitary and a simple issue ;—and if 
public convenience be the only law that theatrical amusement should, 
in equity, consult, we assert, with an implicit certitude of truth, 
that while the Minor Establishments abstain from the Reecviar 
Drama, they ought not to be checked in that attractive career 
which is spontaneously encouraged by popular support. 
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The Extraordinary Gazette, and Wonderful Advertiser. No. %. @vo. pp. 12, 
Price 6d.—Fatrsurn. 


THIS is a most ingenious medley of sarcasm and humour, in the 
varied shapes of advertisements, foreign intelligence, editorial stric- 
tures, paragraphs, scientific notices, dramatic criticism, poetry, and 
nuptial announcements. The first number was published about 
twelve months back, and though strengthened by a ‘‘ glimpse of 
newness, ” we think this continuation entitled toa full share of the 
praise bestowed upon its ingenious and eccentric predecessor. The 
following article affords a fair specimen of the dexterity with which 
this little work is conducted : 








THEATRICALS. 


Common-GARDEN.—The new tragedy produced at this Theatre last evening, 
called ** Caspian Cruelty; or, the Victim of Vengeance,” has such irresistible 
claims on public attention, from its truly classical foundation, and the poetical 
excellence of the language, that we are fully convinced of its becoming as great 










* Our leading actors frequently get £100 for a single performance, which is 


infinitely more than the sum gained by our *¢ great captain’”” on the occasion 
alluded to. 


+t The ** Crusaders.”’ 
Von. XVI. fe No. 94. 
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@ favourite as any of the boasted productions of former days. The following 
brief outline of the plot will enable our readers to appreciate the merit of the 
author; but no powers of description that we are in possession of, are equal 
to point out the peculiar excellence of the performers; all of whom exerted their 
utmost abilities to insure that success the merit of the piece itself deserved. 


An Austriag nobleman, late Crar of Muscey, Don Marveliceo di Remanaso, finds himself on 
the Asiatic banks of the Ganges, ia one of those dreadfu! snow-storms that happeued during the 
crusades iu the 1&th Olympiad. Overcome by intigue, be falls lifeless on the shore; and after a 
soliloquy on solitude, expires. Previous, however, te the commencement of the drama, the 
hero's uncle by the mother’s side, the Kmpcror Titus Aurelius, subjucates Carthage; and find- 
ing its Tartar chieftains rebellious, after the second Punic var, beste: tue government of Upper 
Gaxoay ow his nephew, reserving the daughter of the Athenian general fer his wife; w'o, tra. 
@elling through Upper Egypt, arrives at the spot where her inteaded bat uaknown husband had 
encamped his army. She, already deeply enamoured, though witheut ever having beheld him 
herself, goes eut of her mind at learning that he had just died; and remembering the words of the 
Delphic oracle, pronounced at her birth by .n atte:.dant elepbapt, determines to destroy herself 
and escape from the misery ef lesing her lover, by blowing out ber brains. This |s, however, pre- 
vented by the page; who, snatching the pistol from her grasp, fires it in ‘the air: the noise of 
which disturbing the army encamped on the Sicilian side of the Ganges, causes a dreadful battle, 
wet decided till the casthquaké at lisbon, which the author has judiciously contrived to terminate 
the fourth act, by reswuing the indy ip » hollow cavern; whea the Gfth act commences with a 
grand procession of Rajabs, Sphynxzes, Westphalians and Water-nympbs, in the celebration of a 
Turkish duto-da-Fe, which, however, is interrapted by a declaration of war by the Phenicianss 
whe immediately put to death the whole of the inhabitants; and this catastrephe, so accurately 
recorded by Diederus Sicnlus, Cornelius Agr:ppa, aud Pliny the Elder, terminates the tragedy. 

From the above hasty sketch of the leading incidents of the plot, some idea 
may be formed of the deep interest it excited. Most of the situations are en- 
tirely new; and the destruction of a volcano by an earthquake—the conflagra- 
tion of the pyramids—with the overflowing of the Ganges in the snow-storm— 
gave opportumities for displaying the most beautiful scenery iinagiaable. The 
music was also peculiarly sublime, particularly a chorus of soldiers fording the 
river; whce the gurgling effect of drowning voices is inimitably imitated, and 
was vehemently encored. This, however, caused some little delay, as the sing- 
ers had to go through the water a second time, which carried them back to their 
first situation in the scene. The effect of rcfighting across the stream was of 
course rather awkwardly managed ; but, no doubt, the talents of the author will 
suggest some mode of vvercoming this apparent difficulty, which the ebullition of 
the public feeling had so unexpectedly thrown the performers into. We need 
scarcely add, the piece was received with thunders of applause, and announced 
Yor a second representation without a dissentient voice. 
We subjoin the prologue, said to be written by Dr. Bucssy :— 
From days ef oid, from climes beyond the sua, 
The cause of glory, clittring a» it ran, 
Through Egypt's plains uncoaquerd millions met, 
Nor cecal to shine, until that glory set. 
Bright Fame alone, with equal pow’r to charm, 
With fervent Energy's resplendent arm, 
Arege ambi: a Patriot nation’s pride, 
Ner cetaed to be---natil that nation died. 
Se Greece, alas !of Italy the boast, 
Gmaragdine tablets now for ever lost, 


Earich'd with precept's purest precious page, 
But little known beyond th’ Augustan age. 
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iz one ead ruin left, by madness huri'd, 

Chaotic darkness gieom'd th’ etherial world. 

Forgive the votive off'ring of to-night; 

Deem not the labour---but the effort, right, 

Support the bard, who boldly dares to soar 

Where classic grandeur led mankind before; 

Accept the heartfelt tribute of his laye, 

Drawa from the ballow'd streams of ether dapes 

Crown with applause his self-devoted-task ; 

Grant him success---’tis all he dares to ask, * 

Lab’ring for years, to be admir he tried; 

Grant this, und oper an suthor'’s satigfed. 


ee ee 


Origtnal and Select Portrp. 


STANZAS. 

O tell me not a sun will break 

Above iny path, and gild its way ; 
That where I tread the flowers will wake, 

And woo the sunny beam to stay :<- 
No, there’s s cold and hovering cloud 

Approaching, o’er my fate to cast 
A sullen gloom, a deathly shrowd, 

And mar each beam of brightness past. 
Yet has this heart a secret string, 

That can be touch’d, and touch‘d so truly, 
My soul seems ready to take wing, 

As birds that have been feather’d newly. 
And while the dear vibration lives, 

With all its soft, celestial sweetness, 
The heart it wakes almost forgives, 

To sullen fate, its magic fleetness. 
And while I deem that life will yield, 

At intervals, so bright a minute, 
Y’ll brave the strife that strews its field, 


And spurn the foes I may meet in it. 
M. LEMAN REDS. 
—>ri<e— 


SONG. 


The roses were bright in his bowers of bliss, 
Which the bee lowd to sip, and the zephyr to kiss,— 
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- When the moon-gilded trees in the summer breeze curl’d, 

I have thought it the loveliest spot in the world : 

But was it the rose, and the zephyr, and bee, 

Or the moonlight, that made it delightful to me? 

Ah, no! for they still hold their revelry there, 

But the charm they once boasted no ionger they wear. 








































The blush, the bright offspring of feeling, is flowa, 
The eloquence, soft as the zephyr, is gone ; 
And the mild azure eye, where affection repos'd 
In an orbit of splendour, for ever is clos’d. 
O the: bee hums in vain in those desolate bowers, 
In vain the warm season awakens the flowers ; 
The ray still revisits the spot as before, 
But to me it is blighted, to blossom no more. 
: M. LEMAN REDE. 
—Pries 
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Hie patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.—Cavpian. 


KING’S: THEATRE. 






1890. 
Aprit 8. Don Giovanni; La Rose ; ou, Les Deguisements. 
| 11. Ibid ; Adolphe et Matilde. 
ql 15. Gastone e Bajardo ; La Rose; ou, Les Deguisements. 
18. Flauto Magico,—Zamino, Signor Biancu! ;—Adolphe et Matilde. 









DON GIOVANNI. ad 


SATURDAY, April 8.—This delightful production which, as 
Jonson says of SHaxsPEaRE, “‘ is not of an age, but for all 
time,” has been repeated with those demonstrations of delight 
which must invariably attend its performance. We cannot select 
an opera from even the rich roll of Mozart, so full of plaintive 
grace, or playful beauty, nor are its isolated claims less brilliant 
or effective, than their sweet and powerful alternation. 

The talents of Sig. Amsrocerrt: continue to render his libertine 
hero, for native spirit and unshackled gaiety, one of the most 
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resplendent efforts with whic the annals of any Theatre, “if we 
write them truly,” have ever been enriched. Sig. Puacci sus- 
tained Leporello with much evidence of zeal, and many tokens of 
success; Sig. Ancrisani acquitted himself most ably of his double 
duties in Masetto, and the Commendatore ; and Madame BeEttocuat, 
though we think her merits have been more fully brought out 
than by the music of Mozarr, was an animated and efficient 
Zerlina. The part of Elvira devolved upon Miss Mort, and in 


many principal points could not have been more perfectly sup- 
ported. 


IL FLAUTO MAGICO. 


TUESDAY, 4pril 18.—This mixture of love, mystery, and in- 
cantation, has afforded to Mozart a wide scope for the exercise of 
his genius, and yet is by no means an effort to which we can listen 
with enthusiastic delight. It wants the abrupt bursts of ardent 
passion by which his ‘‘ Don Giovanni” is distinguished, and though 
more uniformly excellent, it certainly is not to be compared with 
that admirable opera, for the brilliancy of detached emanations. 
Sig. Brancar appeared in the part of Tamino, and with the talent 
he had already evinced, could not fail of securing applause. His 
execution of ‘* Quel suono,” was chaste, tender, and impressive, 
and he supported the character in many other important respects, 
with all the success of which it was susceptible. The Sarastro 
of Sig. ANe@risan1, particularly in the noble air of ‘‘ Qui sdegno,” 
evinced his valuatle powers to their utmost ; Sig. Piacci’s Monos- 
tato, a3 an industrious, was a laudable effort; and the Papageno 
of our unqualified favourite, Amprocerri, though sometimes too 
exuberant in its pleasantry, was a most amusing personation. 
Miss Corri’s claims to be favourably considered, were evinced in 
the recitative and air of ‘‘ Non Paventar,” with a purity and power 
of which we thought her incapable. ‘‘ Gli angui d’inferno” was 
also a fine and finished effort, and we feel unaffected satisfaction in 
thus expressing our pleasure and surprise. 
- No expense has been spared in the embellishment of this opera, 
which in its scenery, dresses, and other appurtenances, exhibits 
the minutest propriety. The taste and spirit of the director are 
entitled to zealous encouragement, and we were glad to see a full 


and fashionable audience according unanimously in their sense of 
his claims. : 
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3. Country Girl; Jack and the Bean-stalk. 

4. Cure for the Heart-ache ; Ibid. 

5. Artaxerzes,— Artaxerxes, Madame Vestnis; Artaban es, Mr. Incia- 
pow; Arbaces, Mr. Branam; Mandane, Miss Carew ;-~Bla 
Devile,—Jiames, Mr. Cowg.t ;—Innkeeper’s Daughter. 

6. Hamlet.— Handet, Mr. Hicus ;—Sleeping t. 

7. Hamlet,— Hamlet, Mr. Hameuin ;—Of Age To-morrow. 

@. Artaxerxes ; Shakspeare versus Harlequin,— Harlequin, Mr. Harv ; 

Bounce, Mr. Dowton; Gasconade, Mr. Gartie; Joe 
Snip, Mr. Munpen; Abraham, Mr. Kxicut; Simon, Mr. Ox- 
perry; Forge, Mr. Russe..; Zaffy, Mr. Hucues; Mercury, 
Mr. T. Cooxr ; Ist Justice, Mr. Butter; Gnd Justice, Mr. G. 
Dey 3 3d oo ~ mamas | $ my ns 4 
» Madame Vestais; : ‘ovsY. 
90. Wild Ones: 1bia aii 
312. Guy Mannering ; Ibid. 
12. Road to Ruin; tbid. 
13. Artaxerxes; Blue Devils; Ibid. 
M. Hypocrite ; tbid. 
35. Artaxerxes; Three Weeks after Marriage; Ibid. 
27. Richard the Third ; ibid. ' 
18. Brutus; Ibid. 
19. Devil’s Bridge; {bid. 
90. Henry the Fourth,—Talstaff, Mr. 8. Kemsce ;—Ibid. 
21. Artaxerxes; Three Weeks after Marriage ; Ibid. 

22. Wild Oats; Ibid. 

24. King Lear,— Lear, Mr. Kean; Burgundy, Mr. THompson; Corn 
wall, Mr. Pentey; Albany, Mr. Barnarp; Gloster, Mr. Hot- 
Land; Kent, Mr. Dowton; Edgar, Mr. Rae; Edmund, Mr. 
Hamsuin; Goneril, Mrs. Glover ; Regan, Mrs. Eczrton ; Cor 
delia, Mre. Wust ;—W hat Next? 


ARTAXERXES. 


WEDNESDAY, April 5.—The best feature of this revival is its 
restoration to the London stage of that noble voice with which 
Mr. Incuzpon so long enriched it, till his arbitrary employer at 
Covent-garden, upon the mere grounds of individual offence, de- 
prived the public of that worthy and established favourite they 
had so long delighted to honour. Our advice to Mr. InciEpon at 
the time was an appeal to the-Lord Chamberlain against the au- 
thority Mr. Harzis so oppressively exercised; and till it can be 
proved that a public performer is the personal servant of those whe 
engage him, we shall maintain our belief that he cannot become 
the victim of personal caprice, or of personal rancour. ~ 

The upper tones of Mr. Incuevon, it may be, are slightly 
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impaired by age and exertion, but he still retains that compass, 
volume, and energy for which his vocal efforts were always so 
emarkable. His Artabanes is just the same towering perform- 
ance it has always been considered, and if the great musical 
resources of this ‘Theatre are judiciously directed, Mr. ELListon 
will soon feel the value of so potent an auxiliary. Arbaces is not 
a part in which the genius of Mr. Branau can be shown to advan- 
tage; his execution of ‘‘ Amidst a thousand racking woes” evinced 
amaziog flexibility, but the character really wants importance for 
his valuable endeavours. Of Madame Vasrris in Artazerzes we 
cannot speak in terms of particular commendation, though her 
duties were discharged with a conscious modesty which pleaded 
forcibly for indulgence, if it could not awaken favour. The trite 
air of “ In infancy,” though the only test to which the powers of 
Artaxerzes can appeal, does not afford a fair estimate of the 
singer's ability. It is too intrinsically congenial with the vulgar 
sense of things, to be either coolly received, or disp assionately 
considered ; the audience catch at even the symphony, and,—*‘ no 
matter how it be in tune, so it make noise enough,”—its repeti- 
tion is sure to be voeiferously demanded. Madame Vesrris was 
not unsuccessful in this popular song, though decidedly inferior to 
Mr. Duruset, Mr. Pyne, and others upon whom it has recently 
devolved. Her singing is simplicity itself, for she cannot manage 
the most transient shake, or the slightest cadenza; and this we 
deeply regret, as there is a rawness in her higher notes which 
the greatest dexterity is wanted to conceal. 

We cavil at nothing in this opera but Mrs. Bianp’s grotesque 
appearance as a youthful princess, and the shameful exhibition of 
& great gilt gothic chair in the Persian temple. Some other 


faults might assuredly be found, but we confine ourselves to those 
that a little attention can so easily correct. 


HAMLET. 


THURSDAY, April 6.—We shall advert but briefly to the gentle. 
man by whom the Prince of Denmark was assumed on the previous 
evening, because, as a probationary effort, it is more amenable, with 
allits glaring deficiencies, to pity than derision, We cannot refrain, 
however, from expreasing our unqualified scorn of the mean mea- 
sures which Mr. Ex.ieron is driven to adopt, for the allurement of 
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those simpletons he has such scanty means of amusing. His an- 
nouncement of this play for immediate repetition, upon the grounds 
of enthusiastic applause, and peculiar success, wasa despicable feint, 
tending to no other purpose than the eviction of his falshood, and 
the disappointment of his cupidity. His character is rising hourly 
for such odious and derogatory artifice, but we hope while there 
is anatom of discernment to trace his fallacies, or of spirit to expose 
them, thut he will not be suffered to belie the public taste at his 
pleasure, or betray it with impunity. 

The ‘‘ Gentleman” who exhibited on Wednesday evening was 
received, it is true, with considerable indulgence, but so far from 
being visited with the unanimous applause which Mr. Ex.iston has 
thought proper to ascribe, he was frequently subjected to the loudest 
testimonies of dislike and derision. Whatever the merits of his 
- reading might be, as a performance his Hamlet was intolerable, and 
we tell this anonymous adventurer without reluctance or hesitation, 
that the stage is not a sphere for the exercise of his ambition, or the 
establishment of his success. His repulse from Covent-garden 
‘Theatre was attended by very useful advice : ‘‘ Go into the country 
for two years,” said the manager, “‘ and when your tendencies have 
had a fair trial, we shall be enabled to estimate the propriety of your 
claims toa metropolitan appearance.” This was candid, seasonable, 
and judicious counsel, and had the ‘‘ Gentleman” been guided by 
so wholesome ‘a precept, he would have saved both himself and 
his observers from profitless toil, and imperishable disgust.” 

How he had “ leisure to be sick at such a time,” we know not, 
but on Thursday evening, in consequence of imputed illness, Mr. 
Hamsutn undertook the part, as his substitute, and in saving the 
“* Gentleman” from farther scrutiny, not only rendered an essential 
service to his predecessor, but evinced so much genuine ability in 
this sudden assumption of its duties, so few of those ‘* wanton, 
wild, and usual slips” by which Hamlet, in greater hands, is some- 
times distinguished, that we congratulate him most cordially upon 
the happy accident which gave vent to his powers. Neither Mr. 
Hams.ix nor ourselves, we presume, were prepared for a strict 
analysis of the character, and we shall therefore rest contented 
with observing that, under any circumstances, it was an effort 
which did remarkable honour to the brilliance of his imagination, 
and the soundness of his judgment. When, however, it is re- 
membered that Mr. Hamsxin stepped forward at the urgencies of 
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a moment, without even the aid of a solitary rehearsal, the man- 
ner in which he discharged his task excites not only admiration, but 
amazement, and we feel convinced of our accuracy in asserting that 
a more laudable proof of zeal, talent, and alacrity has never fallen 
within the scope of critical remark. We cannot speculate upon 
the precise turn which this incident will give to the career of Mr. 
Hama.in, but it certainly intitles him toa wider range of business 
than he has hitherto enjoyed, We exhort him, earnestly, to resist 
the continuance of those measures by which his course is restricted, 
and his energy depressed, and to remember that there is a mimic 
world beyond the walls of Drury-lane Theatre, where opportunity 
may be found to expand his talents and confirm his value. In one 
word, we feel convinced that a couple of seasons on the Bath boards 
would tend greatly to his advantage, and to that point we most 
ommmay recommend him to direct his attention .* 






































SHAKSPEARE VERSUS HARLEQUIN. 
SATURDAY, 4pril8.—This is merely a distorted version. of 
Garaicx’s Christmas gambol, called ‘‘ Harlequin’s Invasion,” 
in which that distinguished comedian and amusing writer, dilated 
with much ingenuity upon the insulted rights of our national bard. 
A few << passes of pate” have been thrown into it by some anony- 
mous adapter, and as it embraces the whole comic strength of the 
company, Mr. Ex.iston seems determined to insist upon its 
success. That great man, indeed, who like his prototype, Trinculo, 
in the ‘‘ Tempest,” cries out continually, “‘ Wit shall not go 
unrewarded while I am-king of this country,” has issued his 
mandate for general assent to the alterer’s taste, and we therefore 
direct our readers, in compliment to the lessee’s assurance, t0 
consider it as a chaste, elegant, and lively production. 
Harlequin and his train are supposed to invade the realm of SHAESPEARE, 
whose cause is abetted by Snip, a tailor, Gasconade, a busy Frenchman, and 
Corporal Bounce, inhabitants of the village where Harlequin’s aggression com- 
mences. Owing to an awkward mistake, the tailor is beheaded by a couple of 
his companions, and the deed being attributed to Simon, a bumpkin villager, 




























* Mr. Wagpg, a gentleman of great estimation in the Bath Theatre, is seid 
to be upon the-point of leaving it, and if so, we should still more strongly €x- 
bort Mr. Hamsttn to quit the metropolis, and accede to so pleasant a situation, 
Vou. XVI. Qu No. 94: 
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he is carried before three Justicés, who are hearkening to Mercury's represen- 
tations in behalf of his client, Shakspeare. These magistrates, in consequence 
of Mercwry’s anger at their decision, are changed into old women, and Simon 
is acquitted of the fact with which he had been charged. After a variety of me- 
chanical evolutions, Hurleguin and Dolly Snip, whom he has transformed to 
Columbine, are checked in their triumphant career, by the predominance of 
Mercury, whose harshness, however, is mitigated by submission, and the piece 
concludes. 

These materials, it wil be easily seen, are not adapted to the 
common turn of theatrical entertainments, and the audience were 
accordingly discourteous enough to resist the yoke of what they 
generally felt to be a stupid innovation. Mr. Cooxe brought them 
into good humour by his exquisite performance of ‘‘ Gramachree” 
upon the violin, and the piece was perhaps finally redeemed by the 
great talents that were congregated to support it. Madame Ves- 
Tris, though our opinion of her vocal poverty is rather ratified 
than removed, evinced a spirit and a naiveté in Dolly Snip, which 
were highly captivating, and if cultivated with zealous attention, 
will render her one of the most pleasing actresses it has ever been 
our honest enjoyment to applaud. Miss Povey was artless and 


animated in Sukey Chitterlin, but we lamented most sincerely to 
see her budding talents so unprofitably employed. 


HENRY THE FOURTH. 

THURSDAY, 4pril 20.--We are not acquainted with Mr. Sternen 
KemsBe’s reaso:.3 for exhibiting his obesity in the part of Falstaff, 
but of this we are morally certain, that his bulk has derived no 
general assistance from judicious conception, or powerful delivery. 
He was tame, ‘spiritless, and jaded in the leading attributes of the 
character, and Falstaff’s pleasantry hung about him in as many 
folds as the “‘ old lady’s loose gown” to which he assimilates his 
withered skin. 

Now, though “yon huge one,” we will admit, ‘‘ looks like a 
foul bombard that would shed his liquor,”* there must be a 
stronger affinity required for Ms. Kemsxe’s personation, than his 
important grossness. That he does not want a feather-bed under 
his girdle, from the natural ‘‘hill-of flesh” it encompasses, is 
Certainly a disqualification, so far as it neutralizes the dexterity 
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which a leaner comedian might evince in imitating Falstaff’s di- 
mensions. Natural advantages of late have been highly appreciated, 
but we would rather encourage the laborious and inquiring, than 
administer to idle genius, with its boisterous ebullitions, and 
familiar greatness. In this mood, we cannot help lamenting Mr. 
Kemse’s efforts to depict the rich and racy humour of Harry 
Monmouth’s companion, and though a few casual points escaped 
him of correct understanding, and intrinsic energy, we adhere to 
our primitive impressions of his trite, cold, and debile performance. 
Mr. Kemsze’s knowledge of the stage supplied him with a scien- 
tific and effective arrangement of his departure in the fourth scene 
of Act II., where the Prince dispatches him to receive the summons, 
borne by Sir John Braby, to court. Here a vivid remembrance of 
the detection, exposure, and disgrace he had just suffered in nar 
rating his predatory exploits, seemed to be uppermost in the minds 
of his auditors, and after being stifled by a partial tenderness for 
his feelings, broke out into hearty laughter as he left the room. 
The scene at the Boar’s Head, in Act III. with Bardolph and Dame 
Quickly, bore some occasional evidence to Mr. Kemsue’s frigid 
propriety, marred, as it was, by formal, hollow, and monotonous 
enunciation. His ‘‘ catechism” on the word honour was given 
with equal skill and greater force, and there ends the very faint 
praise we can devote to Mr. Kemsue’s endeavours. 


Our expectations of Hotspur,— 
the theme of honour’s tongue ; 


Among’t a grove the very straitest plant ; 
Sweet fortune’s minion and her pride,— 


were fully gratified by the success of Mr. Kean, who embodied 
his boldness and irritability with more uniform merit than we have, 
perhaps, ever seen him evince. Mr. Kean too generally ‘‘ appre- 
hends a world of figures,” but ‘‘ not the form of what he should 
attend.” His imagination “ skirrs the country round,” at the mo- 
ment it ought to be employed in subduing a given object ; and 
hence the false, turgid, and unnatural starts by which he destroys 
the aggregate result of a well-compounded character. Hotspur, 
however, is so thoroughly the creature of bursts and Sin, that 


his unsettled fancy wanders between the “ pale-fac’d moon, ” and 
“‘ the bottom of the deep,” 


Where fathomeline could never touch the ound 
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to seize and attach that “‘ honour,” which constitutes the sole aim 
of his restless power, and distended ambition. This ‘‘ wasp- 
tongued and impatient” hero, in his sincerity, courage, and ab- 
ruptness, presents many ample opportunities to so congenial an 
actor as Mr. Kean, and we do not hesitate to admit that these 
opportunities have been brilliantly improved. 

The Carriers were uncommonly well-supported by Messieurs 
Oxserry and Rvssewt, and without disparaging the zeal, talents, 
or success of his associate, we cannot help pointing out Mr. 
Oxserry’s performance of his little part, as one of the chastest 
specimens of bread yet buoyant humour, which this or any other 
drama has ever displayed. Mr. Knicur was ‘‘ too fine in his evi- 
dence” for the siinplicity of Francis, and yet it irks us to doubt his 
intelligence, or depreciate his assiduity. We conceive, however, 
that this ‘‘ puny drawer,” whose peculiar dulness of apprehension 
induces Prince Henry to select him for his pastime, could not pos- 
sess sagacity enough to practise a prominent manceuvre which Mr. 
Knicnt has adopted. Falstaff, on returning from Gad’s-hill, 
after quaffing his ‘ cup of sack” throws the sediment in Francis’s 
face ; on presenting another potation, this cautious skinker holds 
up his apron to prevent the recurrence of that indignity, which 
Falstaff is accordingly foiled in repeating. The trick itself isa 
harsh and unauthorised interpolation; for the reason already 
assigned, we think it thoroughly out of place; and if, on these 
grounds, Mr. Kxicurt is too elaborately trifling, we trust to his 
known candour and judgment for a correction of the error. Mr. 
CoweE t affords another proof that positive talent may be impaired 
by superfluous exertion, for his Poins, though animated and alert, 
abounded in shakes and wrigglings that greatly marred its general 
effect. The minor part of Bardolph has seldom been played so 
effectively as by Mr. Smitu, who possesses a vein of coarse comi- 
cality that should be employed in higher assumptions. Of Mr. 
Peney’s Prince we cannot speak in terms of strong commenda- 
tion, and Mr. Foore, though a sensible, and someti:nes earnest 
speaker, wants tragic dignity for the important duties of the King. 
Mrs. Rosixsox, whose ‘high charms” and “ delicate youth” 
rendered her an unrivalled representative of the gentle Lady Percy, 
seemed, it is true, 
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Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blush'd at itself; 
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but this is a generous deficiency, and such as experience will 
amend. ‘‘ Preferment,” we know, ‘‘ goes by letter and affection,” 
but there is a value in the grace and tenderness of Mrs. Rosinson, 
which must recommend them to expanded employment. 
































KING LEAR. 


MONDAY, April 24.—-We have seen nothing for some seasons 
past at this Theatre, so perfectly calculated to command our ap- 
probation as the tragedy before us. Public curiosity has been 
strained to the utmost, and we should violate the first feelings of 
conscientious duty, were our sanction to be withheld from its ela- 
borate, costly, and popular claims upon public support. 
The personalities of this tragedy have been sunk, as they should 
be, in a generous effort to render it worthy, by collective magnifi- ‘ 
cence, of the high reputation it has so. long enjoyed. As Dr, 
Jounson judiciously remarks, it is deservedly celebrated among the 
dramas of SnaxspeareE, for artful entanglement of distinct inter- 
ests, sudden changes of fortune, and striking opposition of cha- 
racters. To these great attributes may be added its sublime and 
moral beauty ; its complicated title to amuse the fancy and amend 
the heart,—to satisfy the researches of taste, and promote the in- 
fluence of virtue. It is by no means our purpose in this article 
to expatiate upon the poetical splendour of ‘‘ King Lear,” but we 
cannot refrain from a fair compliment to the zeal and intelli 
gence with which its great qualities have been considered. ; 
About 2700 years have elapsed since the putative epocha of 
King Lear, and yet the author, by his mention of dukes and earls, 
has given a modern air to the time of action. To regulate the 
discordancies that have sprung from unconscious ignorance or 
wilful neglect, would be a hopeless task, and the play has accord- 
ingly been equipped with the scenery and dresses of an optional 
period. The time chosen is that Saxon age of finery, when gold, 
pearls, and corresponding ornaments were known to our ancéstors ; 
and we not only feel satisfied with the principle thus applied to, 
but yield our sanction very heartily to its practice. There are 
errers in the system which might have been advantageously 
avoided,* but it embraces so many points of real magnificence and 
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* The chief error it is incumbent upon us to point out, results from that 
careless amalgamation of the Saracenic style in architecture with the plainness 
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relative propriety, that we can hardly deny it our unqualified 
commendation. 

‘She duties of Lear are pithily epitomized by the author himself, 
and a cautious deference to his directions, would, most probably, 
ensure the performer’s success. ‘‘ ‘The best and soundest of his 
time,” says Goneril,* ‘hath been but rash : then must we look, 
from his age, to receive not alone the imperfections of long-en- 
grafted condition, but, therewithal, the unruly waywardness that 
infirm and choleric years bring with them.” This ‘‘ perfect spy” 
of the character has not been impeached by subsequent alterations, 
and Lear still continues, as Suaxsprare has depicted him, to lie 
wit!.in the reach of an actor’s diligence snd fidelity. His rashness 
is strikingly manifested in the division of his kingdom, and the na- 
tural warmth of his temper becomes aggravated by the heinous 
cruelty of his ungrateful daughters. These are the opening 
shades of his impetuous disposition, and they prevail till the third 
act, when his anger is succeeded by frenzy, self-accusation, despair, 
and dotage. ‘The violence of his distemper abates towards the 
termination of the play, but with returning sanity Lear loses his 


importance, and, according to the copy now abided by, ceases to 
be an object of either expectation or delight. 

The talents of Mr. Kran in his picture of this “great decay,” 
have justified the most confident promise, and we hail it as a surer 
indication of his powers than opportunity has hitherto been found 
to elicit. The distribution of his empire supplied Mr. Kean with 





aud solidity of the Saxon. Thus in Scene 2, the ‘* Room of State,” which 
ought to have been purely formed of heavy columns and semi-circular arches, 
exhibits some portion of the modern Gothic which was not known in this 
country till towards the close of the twelfth century. The same fault is found 
in the *‘ Gates of Grosrer’s Castle ;” or even a greater, as the archway is 
formed of that obtuse angle which belongs to the time of Henry the seventb. 
The back-ground in this scene, too, by a shameful oversight, was composed of 
a Corinthian temple, and other buildings of the same order, The pointed 
arches are again found at the opening of Act 5, and though these mistakes in 
the present instance are not to be remedied, we hope that fair and candid ex- 
posure will lead to future precision. While upon the subject of costume, we 
beg leave to remark that Burgundy should not be dressed in a Saxon habit, and 
that one of the Pages wore an Italian tunic. ‘These inconsistencies are merely 
important, so far as they vitiate the integrity of a practice which is worth pre- 
serving. » 


* Original Play, acti. sc. 1. 
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no peculiar opportunities for effect, though chastely performed, and 
intitled to very flattering notice for its splendid arrangement. His 
interview with Goneril, however, threw open the avenue to those 
bright and sudden touches for which the genius of Mr. Kran is 
distinguished, and the following piece of irony was delivered in 
his happiest manner : 

Docs any here know me? This is not Lear ! 

Does Lear walk thus, speak thus? Where are his eyes? 


Who is it that can tell me who I am? 
Your name, fair gentlewoman ? 


The celebrated curse was a strenuous and successful effort, but we 
do not think the higher excellencies of Mr. Kean can be deduced 
from either passion or invective. In the next scene, his fierce and 
uncontrollable ebullitions of a goaded spirit, were admirably given, 
and elicited many peals of prolonged applause. His reply to 
Gloster’s suggestion of Cornwall's ‘‘ firy quality,”— 


6 
I'd speak with the duke of Cornwall and his wife ;— 


his softened tone at 





Tell the hot duke, 
No, but not yet ; may be, he is not well ;— 


and his abrupt transition on the entry of Regan and her hus- 
band,— 
O !—are you come ?* 

evinced an equal felicity of conception and utterance. The short 
tale of Goneril’s ‘‘ sharp-toothed unkindness” was given with 
similar force, and the pretended petition for ‘‘ raiment, bed, and 
food,”” in which Mr. Kean dropped upon his knee, and sued with 
affected earnestness, may rank among the most touching of many 
judicious endeavours. 

We cannot enter at present upon a thorough discussion of the 
mode or merits of this performance, which, while it strengthens 
the superiority that Mr. Kean _ has already evinced, will establish 
his pretensions to more general, and perhaps to more permanent 
honours. He has evidently deliberated upon the whole character 
of King Lear, and though none of its bearings may be so exqui- 
sitely finished as the great leading feature of abstract inanity, there 





* It must be remarked, however, that this is an interpolation, foisted in to 
accredit Mr. Kean’s exclusive manner. 
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is ample matter afforded in every collateral attribute, for the actor 
and his critic to come at once to a most triumphant conclusion.* 
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Aprit. 3. Antiquary,—Oldbuck, Mr. Farren; Lord Glenalian, Mr. 
Connor ;—Harlequin and Cinderella; or, the Little Glass 
Slipper,— Columbine, Miss E. Dennett. 

4. Comeily of Errors; bid. 

5. Ivanhoe; Ibid. 
6. Antiquary ; Ibid. 

7. Comedy of Errors; Manager in Distress; Ibid. 

8. Ivanhoe; Ibid. 

10. Romeo and Juliet ;—Juliet, Miss Bootu ;—Ibid. 

11. Antiquary; Ibid. 

12, Ivanhoe ; Ibid. 

13. King Lear,— Lear, Mr. Bootu,; Cornwall, Mr.Jerrenizs ; Albany, 
Mr. Connor; Kent, Mr. Fawcetr; Gloster, Mr. EGerton ; 
Edgar, Mr. C. KemBte; £dmund, Mr. Macreapy; Oswald, 
Mr. Fartey; Goneril, Mrs. Connon; Regan, Mrs. Yares; Cor- 
delia, Miss Bootu ;—Too late for Dinner. 

. Antiquary; Harlequin and Cinderella. 

- Ivanhoe; Too late for Dinner. 

. King Lear ; Harlequin and Cinderella. 

. Antiquary ; Love, Law, and Physic. 

. King Lear; Harlequin and Cinderella. 

. Ivanhoe; Manager in Distress ; Tom Thumb. 

. Antiquary; Harlequin and Cinderella. 

. Henry Quatre; or, Paris in the Olden Time,—AHenri, Mr. Mac- 
READY; Sulli, Mr. EGERTON; General D’ dumont, Mr. Faw- 
cett; Eugene de Biron, Mr.C. KemBie; Frederic St. Leon 
Mr. ABsotT; O’ Donnel, Mr. JouNsToNeE ; Moustache, Mr. Emery ; 
Gervais, Mr. Duruser; Jocrisse, Mr. Liston; Pinceau, Mr. 
BiancHarD; Florence St. Leon, Miss SterHenNs ; Clotildede Bi- 
ron, Miss Brunton ; Louison, Miss Tree ; —Bon Ton. 

. Henri Quatre ; Harlequin and Cinderella. 


KING LEAR. 


THURSDAY, April, 18.—We have but one principle in framing 
our theatrical criticisms,—a strict, severe, and unvarying impar- 
tiality : 

—————All friends shall taste 

The wages of their virtue, and all foes 

The cup of their deservings : 





® We are sorry that our limits will not authorise a completion of the present 
article, as there are points which not only demand expanded notice, but un- 
qualified praise. Among these are the Edgar of Mr. Rar and the Cordelia 
of Mrs. West, which we intend, in our next publication, to consider with that 
closeness which their spirit and intelligence deserve. 
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we are neither hiassed by prejudice, nor swayed by attachment, and 
though it may be easy to refute our opinions and impeach our be- 
lief, no human being can disturb the candour of those emotions from 
which they spring. 

The London Theatres have been long governed by a set of men 
to whom the interests and dependencies of the stage offered no al- 
lurement beyond the power it permitted them to exercise, or the 
profit it séemed capable of affording. The taste and morals of the 
nation, however, are said to be connected with a due administration 
of the drama, and its conductors have been accordingly urged by 
great authorities, and at frequent intervals, to concert the most ef- 
ficient measures for the discharge of this duty. Their adoption of 
the precept may be found in rope-dancing, horse-riding, fireworks, Hs 
pugilists, mountebanks, and jugglers. From “ inexplicable dumb- 
show and noise” these .monopolizers of moral amusement, have 
sometimes made a hasty digression to the plays of Saaxsprarsg, 
and other legitimate writers,—not to redeem their sinking eredit with 
the old-fashioned votaries of a well-regulated Theatre, but to benefit 
by an extraordinary ebullition of personal talent, or congregated 
splendor. The fact of such a feeling is clearly evinced by the ra- 
pidity and indifference with which the best pieces of this sort have 
been exhibited and dismissed, by the various combinations of extra- 
vagance and incongruity with which their course has been sprinkled ; 
and, above all, by that loathsome estimation of individual ability, 
which is either pushed on or put aside, as the books of the treasury 
can avouch forits attraction. By Messieurs Exuiston and Harais, { 
the champions of taste and the guardians of virtue, the merits of 
their most valuable performers are merely regarded as articles of 
barter, to be exchanged upon the most profitable terms, for that 
patronage they are using the most derogatory expedients to awaken ie 
and secure. The tragety of “‘ King Lear” is a strong and apposite 
instance of the sordid impulse we are ascribing, and at Covent- 
garden, in particular, where Mr. Boors, the exploded puppet of a 
hundred hidden wires,— 





be Kent uomannerly, 
When Lear is mad,— 


has been engaged to make its hoary-headed hero the victim of his 
ignorant distortion, and unshrinking audacity. 

The feature of this gentleman’s performance which gave a zest, 
two or three seasons since, to public curiosity, was the very great 
Vou. XVI. a | No. 94, 
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“* mark and likelihood” which he bore, in tone and manner, to the 
peculiarities of Mr. Kean. It is true that this affinity diminished 
to a speck when its objects were contrasted, but matters of even 
less moment, and minor relation, have been found, not infrequently, 
to arouse the anxiety and obtain the sanction of inconsiderate ob- 
servers. The resemblance borne by Mr. Booru to Mr. Kean never 
stretched, in its extremest verge, to that immortal part of him, that 
mightiness of mind, which exists and operates in scorn arid uefiance, 
as it were, of the dreary blanks by which his best efforts are per- 
vaded. In Mr Kean we mark the emanations of a rugged but 
amazing excellence, bursting like the winds from their womb, with 
® force and fury we can neither resist nor explain. These traits 
of his acting, it is true, are rare and casual, nor do we appreciate 
them so highly as the results of close inquiry, and elaborate research. 
To the praise of intellectual pre-eminence they cannot justly aspire, 
because the associated attributes of Mr. Kean are in direct oppo- 
sition to intellectual endowment. His style, in its general points, is 
illiterate, and unthinking ; his chief characters, ‘like sweet bells 
jJangled,” are out of tune and harsh; and the truest praise that can 
be conferred upon his most applauded personations, is simply this, 
that they manifest an aptitude for histrionic excellence, which, 
had it been strengthened by study, cultivation, and refinement, 
wonld have rendered those brilliancies perpetual that are fleeting, and 
ratified that title to consummate excellence, which fortune may toss 
to him with the Baubles of wealth and praise, but honest imparti- 
ality will never consent to ascribe. 

To such an actor, as even this; Mr. Boots exhibits no propin- 
quity ; he is more reflective than spontaneous, and every point he 
attempts to establish, may be traced, without difficulty, to deep and 
painful deliberation. He is a cautious plodder, just dull enough 
to think upon the subject he wants faculties to investigate, and so 
hampered for power to express the notion he may properly con- 
ceive, that, like the Frenchman’s horse, he dies at the very moment 
of existing for ever. Mr. Boots has no impulse, while Mr. Kean 
owes so much to a hardiness of imagination, that we verily be- 
lieve the chief secret of his success will be found in the despera- 
tion of his mental enterprire. He gallops, in the pride of his 
heart, “ over four-inch’d bridges, to course his own shadow for & 
traitor,” and where the “ brute” multitude cannot sanction the 


success of his project, they finil a copious reward for its gallantry 
and valour. 
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Upon the peculiar claims of Mr. Boorn in the part of King 
Lear, we have perhaps said enough to authorise the most unta- 
vourable inference, and shall, therefore, only add, that a contrary 
sense would be at variance with our most decisive opinions. ‘The 
best and soundest of his time hath been but rash ;” such a senti- 
ment was invariably maintained in this magazine, and without the 
slightest reason to modify or amend it, why revert to the task of 
indignant reproach, and unqualified exposure? Critics ‘‘ may 
blame but not controul:” we profess our conviction that Mr. 
Harris would put a pug dog in the part of King Lear, if such 
an experiment could tend to recruit his coffers ; nor do we see, 
essentially, that the innovation is less violent in the case of Mr. 
Boots. If the public, however, can submit to countenance such 
egregious cupidity, or barren ambition, it is an error against 
which we shall cease to protest; ‘‘ the observation we have made 
of it hath not been little; ‘‘ but as there seems to be a dull and 
dreary listlessness on the subject of theatrical propriety, we shall 
turn with congenial indifference from the labour of expanded 
remark, 7 

Mr. C. Kemsie made a most poetical representative of Edgar, 
and having exerted himself with peculiar energy, was seen to un- 
common advantage. In the “presented nakedness” of thecharacter,— 
the basest and the poorest shape, 

That ever penury, in contempt of man, 

Brought near to beast,— 
he maintained an air of depressed but inherent grandeur, which har- 
monized most nobly with the duties he had assumed. His gallant 
demeanour towards the termination of the play was equally promi- 
nent, and we feel the full pleasure such an opportunity should afford, 
in stating our conviction that Mr. Kemsix’s performance was one of 
the most splendid efforts by which the metropolitan boards have ever 
been embellished. 

On what account the great requisites of such an actor as Mr. 
Macreapy have been wasted upon the obnoxious villany of Edmund, 
we are unable to explain. The part was played with those indica- 
tions of a superior spitit for which his slightest efforts are remark- 
able, and the scene most certainly derived some important helps 
from his energy and discrimination. Still, however, we cannot 
advocate so prodigal an expenditure of talent as this selection evin- 
ces, and if the manager will not feel the importance which attaches 
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to Mr. Macrasapy’s attributes, let him arouse the dormant duty 
of Mr. Hanis, by refusing to sanction his injurious mistakes. 
The fair Cordelia, 
—————most rich being poor, 
Most choice forsaken, 





devolved upon Miss 8. Boorn, in consequence of a late arrangement 
by which her splendid ability has been restored to the Theatre If 
mediocrity be the safest condition of human nature, (and so Suaxs- 
PeaRe himself in many places has asserted,) Miss Boorn is a lucky 
little woman, for a more mediocre effort than her Cordelia it has 
seldom been our lot to discuss. ‘There was a time, when in the 
plenitude of youth and beauty we either saw or fancied a loveliness 
of look, language, and motion about her that time has most cruelly 
dispelled ; and so completely are our sentiments reversed, that the 
serious endeavours of Miss Boorn are now among the foremost we 
are panting to dispense with : 
Right noble Burgundy, 


When she was dear to us we held her so; 

But now her price is fall’n: sir, there she stands. 
If aught within that little seeming substance, 

Or all of it with our displeasure piec’d, 

And nothing more, may fitly like your grace, 
She’s there, and she is yours. 

We have nothing farther to remark upon the presentation of this 
play, except that it is a mean, clumsy, hurried, and malicious anti- 
cipation of the measures announced at the other house, where 
“ King Lear,” if adopted from the original text, will furnish Mr. 
Kran with a scope for his pathos beyond the facilities of any 
part in which he has hitherto appeared. The wretchedness of its 
cast in other respects will doubtless evince the partial superiority 
of this place, but the miserable failure of Mr. Fawcerr, in the rough, 
bold, and affectionate Kent, will tend in no trifling degree to blight 
the verdure of its temporary laurels. 


HENRI QUATRE ; 


OR, PARIS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


SATURDAY, April 22.—Mr. Morton, the imputed author of this 
play, belongs to a certain class of dramatists, by whom the popu- 
lar fondness for romantic incident and pictorial splendor is servilely 
supplied. He seems to think with the old proverb, thatit is better 
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to be the head of a fly, than the tail of a lion, and therefore de- 
viates from the thorny paths of poetical eminence, to grasp at 
those minor distinctions he is fitted to attain. In this view of Mr. 
Morton’s claims, we are prepared to recognise them most impli- 
citly, and bestow our fullest sanction upon his title to be consi- 
dered as the very monarch of tinsel and bombast. 


The drama before us is founded upon the following materials : 


Towards the close .of the sixteenth century, Henry of Beurn was em- 
ployed in fighting his way to the throne of France, from which, though the 
lineal descendant of Saint Louis, he had been debarred by his adherence to 
the protestant religion. At the opening of this piece, his army is supposed to 
be lying before the walls of Paris, and in an interval of exertion, he deter- 
mines to explore the surrounding district, habited as a trooper, and attended, 
in the same dress, by his minister, the Duke de Sulli. In the meantime his 
orders have been issued to Eugene de Biron, a young officer of high spirit 
and presumptive skill, for the conduct of an enterprize, which, with the most 
imminent danger, conferred the loftiest distinction. Unfortunately, however, 
at the moment the King’s mandate is delivered, Eugene has engaged in a 
personal encounter with his friend Frederic St. Leon, on account of an 
unfounded, but injurious report, which that officer declines to explain. At 
the suggestion of O'Donnel, an Irish subaltern in Henri’s forces, they 
adjourn the settlement of this dispute to a neighbouring spot, from which 
Eugene returns severely wounded, and Frederic precipitately flics. In 
the urgency of these events, they exchange their cloaks, and Frederic 
discovering the important service to which his antagonist had been ap- 
pointed, undertakes and achieves it very nobly in bis name, and returns to 
the chateau of his uncle, General D’ Aumont, from whom he had been separated 
since his infancy, and who, on examining the cloak of the wounded officer for 
documents to ascertain his rank and appellation, had found the papers of his 
unknown nephew, Frederic, for whom he accordingly mistakes Eugene, and 
being anxious to screen him from the punishment denounced against duelling, 
conveys him to his mansion at Meudon. Here an amusing equivoque arises 
from this error, in the various modes of meeting which occur between 
Eugene, his sister, Clotilde, the contracted wife of Frederic, and Florence 
St. Leon, to whom he is betrothed. The feelings of diffidence and affinity are 
so completely reversed by the General's substitution of one friend for the 
other, that it fills him with indignation and amazement, till the truth is 
established by Frederic’s return. Henri, in the meantime, has assisted at a 
village festival, given in honour of his natal day, and is subjected to much 
ludicrous indignity by the loyal hallucinations of Jocrisse, a conceited inn- 
keeper, who mistakes him for a spy, and, ‘‘ in good set terms,” invites him to 
visit the prison. The announcement of Henri’s condition fills the offender, 
his wife, Louison, who had personated Gabrielle in the fete, and their com- 
panions, with repentance and dismay, which the King immediatcly dissipates 
by his forgiveness and favour. On returning tothe camp, he summons Eugene 
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de Biron to receive the recompense of his supposed valour in the exploit per- 
formed by Frederic St. Leon, who is on the point of wedding Clotilde, and 
intreats him by letter to assume the transaction, and accept its honours. Stung 
to the quick, Eugene deposits a written memorial of the fact in Henri’s hands, 
and at the severe instances of Sulli, is conducted before the council, and 
committed te prison. Here his old military tutor Moustache, who had just 
been constituted gaoler, receives a warrant for his death, which Eugene pe- 
ruses with firmness, while the veteran is abandoned to affliction. Recollecting 
the contract for his sister’s marriage, which cannot be completed without 
his signature, Eugene obtains permission from Moustache to fulfil this duty, 
and departs for the mansion of General D’ Aumont, with a promise to return 
before the period fixed for his execution. This distressing interview occurs, 
and Eugene, on pretext of retiring to rest, travels back to his dungeon. In 
crossing the forest, he assists in rescuing two strangers from a band of assassins, 
and being disabled by a wound in their defence, has hardly time to reach the 
prison where Moustache is on the point of suffering in his stead. The enuclea- 
tion of this plot is now easily foreseen. ~ Moustache has gathered from the 
Ofieer eommanding the party selected for Eugene's execution, the particulars 
of Henri’s escape, from which he instantly deduces the service performed by 
that unfortunate captive. On representing this circumstance, Eugene is sum- 
mored to the royal presence, where Henri, who had just completed his 
triumphal entry into Paris, reclaims a scarf, which Eugene had snatched from 
him to stanch his wound with, and discharges the debt of gratitude by pardoning 
his deliverer. He then consigns him to the matrimonial keeping of Florence 
St Leon, with a jocular remark, to restrain his midnight wanderings; recog- 
nises Louison, with something like amatory fervour, among the crowds who 
surround him, makes a popular declaration of his sovereign duties, and con- 
eludes the drama. 


In many points, and those considerable ones, we have secn the 
grandeur of theatrical decoration more profusely supplied ; but in 
one great attribute of this house, ~we cannot recollect a single in- 
stance in which its supremacy has been so splendidly maintained. 
We allude to the two landscapes by Grieve, in which that wonder- 
ful artist has given a panoramic picture of Paris, and its environs, 
as detailed in the time of Henri ; and a most expansive bird’s-eye 
view of the grounds, as seen from a terrace, at the mansion of 
Meudon, In the first of these scenes we catch the spires and roofs 
of Paris, so chastely penciled in the horizontal line, that a strong 
glass is necessary to discriminate their finish. On the right hand 
is a gentle hill, sprinkled with wood and verdure, and on the left 
a delicious expansion of open country. The old road to Paris 
approaches the foreground, which is judiciously broken, and its 
variegated mixture of ground, foliage, and building, completes the 
finest specimen of pictorial beauty which the British Theatre hase 
ever exhibited. 
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To Mr. Macreapy’s embodiment of Henri’s costume, the public 
are indebted for a more picturesque idea of that great character 
than either canvas or paper can convey. ‘The square formality of 
his trooper’s habit brought the age ot Henri completely before us, 
and most certainly the alternation of simple, authoritative, humour- 
ous, didactic, and affectionate qualities attributed to this hero, 
were as strongly displayed. We do not think Mr. Macreapy is 
much indebted to the author for any portion of th’s success, which 
appears to have sprung from a deep historical consideration of the 
individual he had to depict. ‘The mind of this great actor is like 
the statue of Memnon, which never spoke oracles, but when the 
sun was upon it. Inferior spirits may be moved by the objects, 
high or low, that are before them, but the energies of Mr. Mac- 
READY demand a remoter influence for their impulse. The tradi- 
tionary endowments of Henri Quatre were at hand to furnish food 
for this excitation, and in defiance of Mr. Morton’s narrow outline, 
he has completed one of the very finest historical portraits with 
which the stage has ever been enriched. 

The pride and remorse of Eugene de Biron, his fierceness in dis- 
pute, and his contrition for offence, were admirably acted by Mr, 
C. Kemae, whose elegant gesture, and sensible conception, fill 
up a blank in his tragic powers, which Nature has most certainly 
neglected to supply. The bluff hilarity of General D’ Aumont was 
given by Mr. Fawcett in his best manner, and we hope this de- 
parture from his habitual indolence will not be speedily relinquished. 
Mr. Eaerton’s Duke de Sulli, was an able, and sometimes an im- 
pressive effort, though labouring under a general fault, which we 
shall speedily suggest. Mr. Emery, in the rough serjeant of mus- 
queteers, had a short scene with Henri, in his tent, where he 
evinced a strength of discrimination and delivery which cannot be 
too highly respected, though the part is generally destitute of 
those openings for coarse, hard, and vigourous emotion, which 
rank the serious efforts of Mr. Emery among the richest critical 
repasts. Jocrisse is more equivocal than Jago’s purse,—which was 
‘* something—nothing” in a breath,—and must depend for its 
estimation upon the talents of the possessor. It is a feeble com- 
pound of dull and conceited absurdities, turning upon a double at- 
tachment to royalty and dancing. Mr. Liston, however, as it will 
be easily surmised, was perfectly au fait in delineating these va- 
garies, and we can safely affirm that he provoked many peals of 
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hearty laughter, where no performer but himself could have realized 
asmile. We were sorry to see so zealous and esteemed a come- 
dian as Mr. Biancuarp in the part of Pinceau, a rustic dabbler in 
the arts,of despicable talent and consummate vanity. Mr. Dv- 
RUSET’S appointment to Gervais was also a source of poignant regret, 
because we cannot tamely witness such a wanton perversion of abi- 
lity, or such an arbitrary exercise of power. Mr. Farren rejected 
this paltry part when officially transmitted, and we compliment him 
most sincerely upon his spirit and acuteness. What advantage the 
managers propose to glean from this depreciation of their standard 
performers we cannot even conjecture, but it is clearly evident that 
the gentlemen thus occasionally degraded, must suffer in the gener- 
al opinion of their value and importance. 

An odd mistake has been committed in the age of Sulli, who 
though in fact seven years younger than Henri himself, is -treated, 
even by the King, as a very antient and venerable man. For 
this foolish oversight we hold Mr. Morton to be particularly repre- 
hensible, because the striking disparity of their years annihilates that 
correspondence of habits, manners, taste, and feeling, which ought to 
have been witnessed between the monarch and his minister. At 
the era of this play Sulli was. but nine-and-twenty years old, and 
yet we find him invested with the baldness and wrinkles of four- 
score. We are also called upon to notice the strange discrepancies 
which exist in the orthéepy of this drama, certain words being 
spoken in a dozen different ways. Mr. C. Kemsxe’s pronunciation 
of the propernames is invariably Gallic, and Mr, Fawcett’s invari- 
ably English,* while the underlings are allowed to murder not 
. only sense, but sound, at their unlettered discretion. The practice, 
right or wrong, should be uniform, and if Mr. Harris will take 
advice from no unfriendly quarter, let him crave the assistance of 
some literary friend for the settlement of those points he wants 
intelligence to adjust. : 

The music is by no means in-Mr. Bisnop’s best manner, though 
we deem it to be less deficient in science than effect, and such as 
will bear the scrutiny of minute*investigation. The finale of act 
1. was ardently applauded, and a very delicate duet, between Miss 
Srepnens and Master Loneuurst excited an undissenting encore. 


— 


-® Only think of Mr. Fawcetr’s horrifying us with rawncounter for ren- 
contre. 








Hewitr, Printer, 145, High Holborn. 
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